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.  Miteratare. 
_: | DULCE DOMUM! 
t © phe fine 1a thdgmant, still used as a college 





of “ Dulce, dul 


Sat 


. em A m the roofs 
Slide bluely'in the vent hours. 

I sée my sister, cold and fair. 

Shake in the sun her flaxen ; 

Would unto God that I were there. 

Dulce, dulce domum. 

, cast and west’; I hear a step, 

ome, up the corridor ; 

I see the slender ‘ 

Between the ch across the floor. 

O, mother ‘mine, why turn away? 

Fool to sit dreaming in the day. 

ee not abo aie eee 
Dulce, dulce domum, 


Where fliest thou, gaunt-plumed and swift, 


Strong eagle, skirring past the stars ? 
Ruieh on and tell them that m heart 
‘Is worn from beating at its 
Rush o’er wastes of land and foam, 
ay erce éyes cleave the dayless gloom, 
Tell them I'm sick to death for home. 

2 Dulce, dulce domum. 


Ah, woe is me! ‘The thoughts that sit 
Tak tape me oa ager g . owed brain 
e: and hue, and crow 

‘When wheels the bat in twilight’ dun. *” 
I climb the terrace, o’er me flows 
Thetr Isughiter, sucked 
Sudden, thé terrace upward te 

— Dules, domum. 


ni- 


of 
ice 


he 


meets dowt — Laney ¢ 4 steep, 
see the dizzy. 8 igher ; 
ries Svan See 
ky first en betas nin oes. 
Uo ra I throw hands, cliched : 
strike the bracket of m mp. 
o ah Dulee, dules damnum. 
Fetch me a leaf of asphodel, 
at cbse toastel, eat oichi 
at mournfal Baby! Ps higain 
e 0 
‘ While Israel, by the Yttowt drow: 
Eiped tos her po 
'  (And'T pine for my 
Zee ait Dulce, dules domum,. 





> “ Why West? ald fellow t West!” 
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er’s house. 


THE CARDINAL'S WALKING-STICK. 


my 
We silent: for a few: seconds, holding each other's 

hands, in the first surprise of the . And 

as we thus stood, the strange street, the tall white Ro- 

' man balconied and vanished like dissolvin 
Me op 

ca 
b Hien Ton ane ee Crooke and T had 
fast friends and 








college’ chins, long ago, and I forgot, 
may Companion of well-remembered 











av 
mind had 
noe Surenesee Dt old friends had cut, him to 
onearth wasl to do? My heart softened towards 

my.old. companion in his adversity, for 1 could not but see 
far from , and, not in very robust 

» bis eyes were: terribly 
les were getting bald; while there was a 
the mouth that told of anything but 


All this time the fierce white of the:mid-day sun was 
pouring down its force upon the ed) stones of the pave- 
and the heat was extreme. I was glad to step-aside 
into: shadow of a. cool, café, with a gay red and white 
wee it, where 9 drowsy waiter was. fanning away 
the with a green bunch of twigs, and where two or three 
of the foreigners who chanced tw be in Rome at that-unfash- 
ionable season, were languidly en owe or sipping 
sorbetti and lemonade. It was,:ind not only \hour 
& summer's day when, according to the Italian 
dogs and Englishmen have 8 monopoly of the 
but it, was August, the most thy part of the 
in» the, States. Crooke,, who, as I gathered fom 
his had remained at Rome, summer and winter, for 


a 


i 


City as that dreaded season Sante 
“ My leave is nota long one,” said-I, “ School be- 
gins again on the 18th.of next month, and | must beat my post 


when the bell rings for early prayers.” 
« fiven oo,” anid 1 reddesing little, 1 afraid, 

80,” sai ing a lit am id, “ but I 
don’t mean ‘that I have gone back to ‘the status illaris. 
Only I have just been appointed third master at inni- 
8, and must enter on my duties at the end of the 


with @ puzzled look. 


. mer vacation. Not » bad post, and quite as good as my: des- 


erts entitled me to angen, though it is not. what I used to 
dréam of when we were | at’ college, and I fear I shall 
neyer be an Arnold. At any rate, 1 must make haste it I am 
te ' do’, Rome and Naples.” isi9 . 

“Ah,” suid my former friend, ‘so you are going to Na- 


Lightly as I had mentioned my appointment to the office of 
third classical master on the ancient and stately foundation of 
St. Winnipeg’s, the post was anything but a matter of indif- 
ference to me. It had cost me much troubleand anxiety, and 
the kind help of friends, to secure my election, and I thought 
myself a very lucky curate to obtain it. Fortunately I had a 

degree ; I had kept up my classical lore when more bril- 
iant scholars had permitted theirs to rust like a useless sword, 
and if I could but. teach as well as learn, and win the confi- 
dence and respect of the boys, I trusted not to prove unwor- 
thy of the favour of the governors of that fine old school. 
For the rest, there was a tolerable. house, and an income | 
enough, as Emma and I thought,to marry upon. Emma's 
parents thought so.too; but it had been made a condition of 
our ent that I should wait until I had at least a 
couple of terms’ experience of the practical duties:before me. 

I had been appointed just at the commencement of the va- 
cation, and had decided on taking that rare opportunity for a 
short but rapid continental tour. My time was brief, and m 
purse but mojerately replenished, so I was ob! 4 thoiigh 
with a sigh, to forego ambitious visions of Greece and 
but it was a gteat treat to me, aftera peep at Paris and the 
Rhine and Swijzerland, to cross the Alps and visit that Italy 
that I had so of\en pictured to myself, but which I only knew 
from books. And now I had seen Milan, Venice, Florence, 
and, more interesting still, to one who travelled with Eustace’s 
volumes in his portmanteau, the old, Etrurian cities, and had 
recently reached Rome. But already my time was waning, 
there was much to see, and brief space remained to explore 
the wonders of Rome, Pompeii, Pastum, and Herculaneum, 
and I must not miss the Liverpool packet that left Naples in 
the first week of September, unless I would be a truant on 
the 18th of the month. Should I fail to be present at the 


& 


ton; the head-master, were he so disposed 
pend” me from my duties, and the governors had full powers 
to cancel my apprintatat, without official inquiry, or the 
spect of legal proceedings. On this account—not that I 
had the slightest reason to apprehend any hostile feeling to- 
wards myself on the part of my future superior, to whom [ 
was nally a stranger—I was naturally a little neryous. 
But I consoled myself by remembering the admirable purictu- 
ality, on the whole, which modern - y in 
‘ormance of their service, and by the prospect of a 
and easy summer voyage in that favourite and powerful 
veasel the Volcano. All that was necessary was, that I should 
pe penn ig gry Sy my: yAdly pedis 
on per day. So, not to lose the golden hours of 
rare ho on classic soil,a chance that might not occur 
again until my limbs should stiffen and my hair;grow grey, I 
was eager to make the best use of my time. And it was vex- 
atious to find that the dull professional ciceroni,to whom 


by the piastre 
earned by a day of plod 
could not distinguish the 
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somewhat ceremonial opening of the new term, Dr. Swishing- | sooner 
could “ sus- || 
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Winnipeg's: K 
some timid question of my own, that he 
” in his present he was almost silent on 
own faith and calling. . 
freely and amusingly enough on mundane to- 
knowledge of Italian politics and 
to relate. . His view of af- 
t bitterness, atom —~ oy ip 
iM f terms of ame, of 
Cavour, with admiring waynes of Garibaldi. 
nes _- @ rash and — 
admitting ‘there ly were great faults, 
inberent:‘in the Bourbon stock. 
touching picture of the 
the p persecuted, 
iled or captive, the simple 
by cruel soldiers, ground to the 
martinets, civiland mili- 
of Piedmont. 
with brigands and plot- 
to refuse entire credence 
loured, no doubt, but still 
eal ‘or. yand by all ; 
, drawn not only from 
of which Crooke transla- 
behoof, and of which he seemed 
supply. At first I was incredulous, 
Seenaene brought to own bs very 
unnecessary severity or ca- 
‘ht go. with an ignorant and hel ' 
pop asin a.vice between Chiayone on the 
one hand, and La Marmora on the other. 
And then the cloven foot peeped out. Crooke very cau- 
tiously asked in a circuitous fashion, if I would—if, in a word, 
I would do him the service of am’ a few letters over the 
frontier of the new reprobate kingdom of Italy. He did not 
ask me to take any peculiar trouble in delivering these let- 
ters; which would be made up into. one thick packet, and 
which I could easily conceal about my person, while I could 
simply leave them at a certain house in the suburbs of Naples. 
It was wonderful what good the safe arrival of those letters 
would effect. They would heal dissensions, comfort those 
who were ready to perish, restore hope to the afflicted, stop 
bloodshed, and, in a word, benefit everybody without hurting 
anghedy. But such was the hard and jealous tyranny of the 
subalpine government, that these letters, with all their at- 
tendant blessings, would be intercepted, unless secretly con- 
veyed by an Knglishman, who could hardly. be suspected, 
would—— 
“Stay, my dear fellow,” I broke in; and I felt the blood 
rush up.to my face, and set my very ears tingling, as I thus 
interrupted my old friend, for the idea of seeming churlish and 
un ious was one that I flinched from, resolute as I was not 
to ed into doing what, was-wrong. ‘Stay, Crooke, 
and don’t tell me - more secrets of state, tor it is impossible 
that we should think alike upon the point in question. You 
are a far cleverer fellow than I~—always were—and I remem- 
‘ber what capital es you used to make at our old debates 
‘at the Union at rd. You have spoken very well now, 
‘and I do you the justice to believe that you believe every word 
ou have uttered, but, you see; I am a plain an, and 
can’t go with you., I cannot believe the Piedmontese to be 
the monks and ds suffering saints 
, and United Italy a myth. And 
tter, however well intentioned, 
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the slough of degraded servitude had wallowed in so 
pong ie gen Seep aad’ Werke the pleasure of 
m ourney togeth er.” 

{ began this speech, an unesually long one for me, in a dif. 


fident and stammering way, but I spoke warmly and earnestly 
after the first words were out. Stranger as I was in the lan 

‘and few as had been my opportunities of intercourse with the 
natives, I had seen and heard enough to convince me that the 


ut the country... Every 
seemed to springing uP into healthy vigour, old 

rubbish, moral snd material, 10 be swept away by the sudden 

—_ uf improvement, and ations long inert to be 


clumsily 


pifisliy ie Gud Oui dives igus ivl UOl 





‘took the refusel yery well indeo 



















































of the strug- | sons 

pian vis though rich in wisdom, suited to 
cried , |few men were more run after, and though hy so hy 
last injunc- | signed to instruct and please were’ free from all adujs. 
, Peter had tion, even of those whose good it was important to him to 
| The cold gain. He amused, indeed, but he never spared the faults ang 
; and, al- follies of his auditory, and his sarcasms were accepted 
: encumbered ‘with | with the same satisfaction as his encomiums. He was wont 
ome era. egereyupe very ! most serious dy ae: much of himself, ee on his own merits. 
FISHING FOR CONGER EELS. in flinging him off ; but he had left more } but egotism was never offensive. set himself up as the 
, repr oni on my coat, “ boots” at the hotel could easily clean | ideal of a public man, and he kindly encouraged all who lis. 
A Guernsey Shetoh. next ' he lay in the bottom of the boat, | tened to him to aim at attaining some day his own high stand. 
I had had several capital fishing . Le Nou gelatinous. His weight was Lowe 9 pow ing in society. Wherever he appeared he was without a rival, 
ok bad bas corer a ome a eiere : 20%b., and he fiung himself about among the ballest fm the|and raled supreme and absolute. He had, indeed, passed 
red ; , : 'S formidable ‘ that peculiarly | through many vicissitudes oe ane eee fe 
fish, &c.; Byiventh term the" ” of the con-| time. By moral force alone, without any extraneous aid, he 
of the. between a wheeze, a gasp, and a maintained the lofty position which he scquired 19 or 14 yean 

caneenipdjoen of the coneet SER Tory o ago, and kept it to the day of his 

and few of those who may swagger at the Hétel de Ville, and sway the destinies of 
; ve wounds. One sturdy Ro- | the department of the Seine; but the great Mangin— 
(or from Roquaine Bay) showed me the scar | the renowned vendor of blacklead was the absolute 
thumb had been nearly bitten off by a conger. | master of the public ! Se Seer a oe 
me, however, that these accidents arise from the Place de la Made! about 2 0’clock in the after. 
of Place de la Bastille, or the Chateau d’Eau, will re. 


conger a8 anyone nish 
itch from ope, To Peter, indeed, occurred the good luck | ing casque, 
4 mn be Be fear gh aggro infin ‘clans. = 
was mintake not ter , exactly two 


, that Peter was out congering,; 
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q sure enough the miscellaneous collection of curi-|tans. It was a glorious moment, and you saw that he felt it, 
osities crowd: to the rooms over the south-east end of the | when he rose silent and commanding, and accepted with 4 
market at St. Peter-Port, there is the’skin of Peter's fish. It} sort of disdainful humility the allegiance of the mass at his 
Wa aeereen Sateen teehee f nye en Whatever know of Mangin is gathered ohiefty from 
, e of our 2 we know o: is om what 
be mete repetition. One conger comes up just like another,|he himself has told us. I have said'that he had undergone 
abel Dolch gre DENS tne Benue 10 get 8 or some oth- | various vicissitudes and transformations before donning the 
er is nothing in the way of incident to vary the gorgeous robes or the glittering equipments which will he 
sport. Y SEX TAY first,” Peter had a catch, and then | long remembered. Like the dentist Duchesne—whose white 
it was my turn ten o’clock we had caught what we | cravat, black coat, caléche with one horse, and the inevitable 
anted, and in the had ceased to pa = sarees barrel organ, the discordant sounds of which were doubtless 
tion for quite half an hour, Pestiane we bed dhianad hole. 
At any rate I yoted it time to go,and Peter seemed nothing | he was operating upon, were so well known,—Mangin had 
loth to haul up‘the anchor, set the main and fore, and we | followed the beaten track of the open-air artists, but without 
were 200m Sivral before the scarcely perceptible breeze, in | success. In his speeches he never failed to allude to his for- 


the direction Connel breakwater, was no | mer career, and to his es'when trying to overcome the 
moon that t, and I asked Peter whether he i —_— of mankind, who never would see any difference 
about in the Russels in the dark. “Oh! bless you, sir, why ween him and the vulgar herd that ran after distinction. 


think I can find my way better in the dark than in the day. I] Conscious of his own power, he relied upon it alone for quiet! | 
do believe I could feel my way into St. Peter’s Port.’ There is| making his way in the world; but the more humble an 
the pier light, and a very t it is too; but I could find | modest he was, the more he was left among the mob of ad- 
my we without any ae t at all.” Round the | venturers from whom he was ambitious toemerge. He at last 
end of the breakwater, and the town lights, and those on the | resolved to make a bold push. He shuffled off his modesty as 
ships in harbour, are all about us. “ Dear, dear! those lights,” | he. would have shuffled off an old garment at the Temple ba- 
uoth Peter, “I. cansee'my way always but for those lights; ; he proclaimed himself the leader of a movement which 
they dazzle my eyes so.” Somewhat anomalous it seemed | should revolutionize the artistic world: he trampled under 
that he should see better in the dark ; but it was easy to under- | foot false shame, all intervention between him and 
that to a man who knew every inch of his ‘way about | the people, whose suffrages he did not so much court as de- 
the roads, the multitude of reflected lights and the strong sha-|_mand as his t; and, strange to say, this arrogant claim 
dows caused by them would be Rr yee, * ‘Now, | was allowed. there should be no mistake about himself, 
, can you see themark on the ette Rock?” “ Yes, |-he announced to his astonished but public that Ver- 
Mr. Le Noury.” “ And can you see the Goubiniére?” “ Yes, | digris, the organ-player, who always sat behind—an odd-look- [iy 
Mr. Le Noury—just off the bow of that brig.” “Oh! J can | ing fellow, with a low forehead, small turned-up nose, a small 
see it well: I wanted to see how your eyes are.” In| hole in the middle of his face by way of @ mouth, and a won- 
another couple of minates we are at our mooring, and in less | drous length of chin—was d , not to prompt or per- 
than no time are memeceerig= Fe the perpendicular ladder, co-|form any other function beyond grinding instrument 
vered with slippery sea-weed, which affords the only ap-| whenever he made him 8 sign, and for the proper execution of 
proach to the end of the Salerie at low water; our est | which Verdigris was responsible only to himself... 
conger packed in a basket,and destined to be made into) Mangin never arrived on the ground in official costume. 
soup. He was habited like any ordinary mortal in round hat and 

And here (once more saving the presence of Mr. Bernal Os-| paletot ; and his open carriage with two horses, which he 
borne) I would say one word in favour of that excellent soup, | himself always drove, displayed none of the udiness of the 
the conger soup. Victor Hugo himself, who superadds to his | charlatan. Verdigris always sat in the rear, like his 
other uirements a knowledge of cookery and a wise | master; the only thing remarked was that he carried before 
cppreniie of the good things of life seldom equalled, | him a square box with an oilcloth covering. When ‘he arrived 
has declared to me his conviction that the conger soup is|on the ground—the Place de la Madeleine, the space in front 
“une soupe capitale,” second only to our “soupe au tortue.” | of the New Opera, or the Ohftean d’Eau on weekdays, and on 
Such praise should outweigh the blame of a thousand meaner | Sundays the Place de la Bourse—he stood up, took from 4 
critics, and should as completely rehabilitate-the conger as the | small case his own portrait framed and glazed, placed before 
same great critic rehabilitated the fame of our glorious Shaks- | him a coffer filled with modald nearing Bhs own likeness, and 
peare the calumnies of Voltaire—if it were possible to | forthwith assumed the velvet tunic, its gold fringes, the 
overeome the prejudices of taste by reason and authority. Un- | gauntlets, the cuirass, the sword, and e. Ata sign from 
fortunately, however, such — are not easily overcome; | his master, Verdigris also put on his official costume, which 
and I am afraid that, in of all that can be said, the cold, | consisted of a gown of velvet and a casque, without plume or 
slimy, hideous monstrousness of the conger will elways set | crest of any kind, and without sword, cuirass, or gauntlet. 
squeamish stomachs against him. It is only among those! another sign, and V struck w?; and the crowd that 
who can persuade themselves to try and judge for themselves | had already gathered at the sight of the well-known carriage 
thatI can hope to find converts, and to those I would say, | ars regaled with the creamy music of the Baccio. 

Taste and try, for a more delicate, rena Seve nutritious} Then Mangin rose, calm and imposing, from his throne. 
cone Soe We eneny aaa my tance. As for | He scrutinized the crowd thronging to his carri: wheels, 
the test analy it is worth noting that no long time ago a case | joked fixedly at some individual, frowned, and suddenly 

the Lancet of a delicate young lady who un- | jowered the visor of his helmet. This produced the effect in- 
derwen micas cperaion in Guernsey, and became s0 de- | tended—to excite the impatience of the multitude who were 
bilitated that her life was despaired of. She recovered, how- burning to hear his opening speech. After a few minutes’ 
ever, and the medical man who attended her, and who re- | more coquetry, and the toilette completed, he raised his finger, 
ported the case, attributed her cure mainly to the nutritious | and tha o was silent; he rang @ small bell, eavanced | to 
oalision of the conger soup. The practitioners of the island | the front of the carriage, raised his hand, stroked his ‘mous 
are also in the constant habit of prescribing the conger soup | tache and tuft, opened his mouth as if to speak, and all at 
to women recovering from their confinement. once shut it with an awful frown and s back, as 
. if his eve had r: eae oe bp rly “8 accghon 
him of the power 8 . He knew well, however, the 
AN EMINENT PUBLIC MAN, t beyond which he could not push the patience or good 
An eminent public man has just passed away from among | homonr of the public, or refuse concessions, 
He has pessed away to the regret of all who ever saw| It requires a good deal of co with artists of this class 
and their mame wes legion, not only on account of his | to treat a theme so lous as their own surpassing merit, for 
cneeiiee, hi bewene cf the aiteakty, parkags the the theme had long me hackneyed. Yet see with what 
, of his place being ever worthily filled up. His Of ene tt ee tne, on the topic :— 

not have been poorer it was well i ‘You ask me emen, who is this knight errant? What 
in which, as M. Eugéne Pelle- | mean these habilfments of former ages, these horses richly 
y observed in the tive Body, is the “very brain per gerne order this music of drum antl cym- 
He was a man cciginal jus, and if assurance | bal, this vast pink parasol beside me? My answer is,—You 
Gefines it, the fa weg! carers, tebe ger be are all blind and ignorant, and ‘he who would succeed with 

and doing indifferent things wit any Ft ae captivate you with din and glitter. You ask m 

or emotion of the mind, the person whose loss P rs,in what my strength lies in this my glittering casque, an 
sorry for had that faculty in perfection, for no one was |in my sw aot There was a time, indeed, when I left 
more master of himself. He was not of those to seukiod ose good faith I was fool enough to believe 
e their talents; on the contrary, he lost no/in, to find out the ence of my wares—those 


surpassing excell 
opportunity of displaying them for the of the pub- | now famous black lead pencils; but bitter ce 8002 
Ui Like Ya philosophers of old, he commusieated bis lee-| proved vo we Wak aaaktod are abeolw(ely: devoks of taate and 
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hooks are of the & alee, andl ane sipcesiy.. terind, Th 
weights with of the water. 

were about to fish was five-and-twenty fathom deep, Peter 
put on an Sib. lead. Much larger plummets are, however, often 


Peter baited the hooks with good large of mackerel, 
caught that day. The bait to be used for cannot 
be 100 freah, for (essing the prysence, of Mr, Osborne) 
our isa elicately- fish, and disdains in 
the most ordly and manner anything savours 
of an unwholesome taint, or approaches what. sf, communenly 
called gar He will not, even take his food /igh, and 
utterly disbelieve, therefore, that calumny which levels 
him the accusation of living upon drowned men’s flesh. 
sense of either smell or taste, as demonstrated by this, is quite 
remarkable, and is perfectly notorious among who fish 
for theconger. “Ind , but he will not even take stale 
fish; no, indeed. If you have no fresh bait in your boat, you 
Bae hotter gp bows, what the Conger will say to you,” was 
my hi 


Pew hea ‘s were baited I threw them, over with the 

gfe aly phi te ES 
, ie 

ws little line to fish a foot the bottom. 
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pencils, while V 8 
crowded round him. When 
shut up his 9 oot, Sots his 
arms, once, more & & mere 
that the-sale was over for the 
to his favourite eating- 
and for some time was 
who wanted to buy, but, gradual- 
7 hundred pencils, as it were on the sly, 
lest his master should see him. Paris was 
Mangin’s theatre. He used to make occasionally short excur- 
sions to the provinces, and exhibited at Orleans, Tours, and 
vue.afald 2 imposing meget gy Helo der 
were afrai 80, a was an 
in Paris alone, that he was understood and rewarded. It was 
here only that his somewhat insolent yy were relished, 
and heré he was treated like a spoiled child. 
His funeral was attended by a considerable number of his 
employers. He was to his. own account in his 52nd 
’ bat looked younger, He has left no heir to his fame, his 
et, his cuirass \ 
he obtained was owing to personal merits, and a great man’s 
successor isseldom endowed with the ability to continue what 
the genius of the founder has established.— Paris letter, Feb. 2. 


Kapertal Parliament. 


OPENING OF THE SESSION. 
House of Lords, Feb. 4. 

This afternoon, Parliament was opened by Royal Commis- 
sion. The ceremony was a very simple one. A few ladies 
assembled in the House of T.ords, and occupied the back seats 
usally taken by the peers. In the galleries there were also a 
few ladies, Assoon on the Roget Commissioners entered, the 
Lord Chancellor directed the Usher of the Black Rod to sum- 
mon the: House of Commons, and in a few moments after- 
wards the Speaker, in his State robes, and accompanied by a 
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few members of the House of Commons, at the bar. 
The Lord Chancellor then rose, and in the following 
THE QUEEN’S MESSAGE, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
We are commanded to assure you that her has 
in a to the vise ctr toon’ 


ave how Soeling of to Almighty God on account ef 
the Princess of on having giveo birth to a.son; an event 
which has called forth from her faithful people renewed de- 
monstrations of 


devoted loyalty and attachment to her person | beer 


The state of affairs on the Continent of Kuro 
cause of anxiety to H. M. The death of 


has been the 


, his sword, and gauntlets. The eminence | thy 


e late King of 
ones into immediate sopticome the stipulations 
of the Treaty o: , 1852, by H. M. the Emperor 
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Prince of Satzuma refused to comply with 
moderate demands which were made upon him. 
dered measures of coercion y and H.M. 
that, while these measures have this Dai- 
Fe a sgreenens for comphsnct, they led incidentally to 
ion of a considerable on of the town of Ka- 

Papers on this subject be laid before you. 
The insurrection which broke out last year some 
portion of the native inhabitants of New unfor- 
fore 
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tt es 
Ww consen: 
Islands, and also agrees 
to the annexation of those Islands to the Kingdom of Greece. 
py ye ange aN H. M. is also negotiating 
8 treaty with the King of the 

ts connected with the union of the 
with the Kingdom of Greece. 


Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


H. M. has desired the Estimates for the ensuing year to be 
laid before you. They have been prepared with atten- 
tion to economy, and with a due regard to the ency of 


the public service. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

H, M. commands us to inform you that. the condition of the 
cones on the whole, satisfactory. The revenuo has fully 
its expected amount; the commerce of tne United 
Kingdom is increasing; and while the distress in the manu- 
facturing districts has been in some lessened, there is 
reason to look forward to an increased supply of cotton trom 
various countries which have hitherto but scantily furnished 
our this material for their industry. H. M. 
has directed that a Commission shall be issued for the pur- 
pose of revising the various forms ofsubscription and declara- 
tion required to be made by the clergy of the Established 

Church. A copy of that Commission will be laid before 
Various measures ‘of oy usefulness will be submitted to 

your consideration. 

interests of the country to your wisdom and care; she 
ervently prays that the bl of Almjahty Got may attend 
your d tions and prosper your Councils for the advance- 
ment of the welfare and happiness of her loyal and. faithful 


people, ° 
THE OPENING DEBATE; DENMARK AND 
GERMANY. 


War, or peace with honour for England, is the question that 
makes the opening of this Session of surpassing interest. Lord 
Derby asks to be assured that the —- is not committed 
by the Government to a disastrous qui with Germany, on 
the one hand, or on the other, to the betrayal and abandon- 
ment of an ally who has trusted to our support. To which 
Lord Russell most distinctly replies: 

“We have given at no time any assurance or even hope of 
material assistance to Denmark. The Danish Minister at her 
Majesty’s Court has repeatedly said to me, ‘ We expect no 
material assistance from England, but we do expect sympa- 

.. That is the extent of our en ments as regards Den- 

mark ; but what the future may bi forth it would be rash 
for me to say. I should be rash if I were to pretend even to 
make an outline or sketch of what may happen.” 

This is so far satisfactory, and takes away all ground for 
the argument that the exercise of influence and proffer ot 
advice by England bind her in honour to render material as- 
sistance to Denmark, our counsels having caveney failed of 
the desired effect. The point of honour is then safe, Denmark 
being aware that she has only to expect moral aid in the pre- 
sent conjuncture; but for the future Lord Russell ently 
refuses to vouch. We are free to act. It is impossible to say 
we may not be dragged into war by the madness or worse of 
Germany, but it is at least satisfactory to know that we shall 
not drift into war. 

Lord — condenses almost into an epigram the mons- 

tency of the sqqeetor actors in the present 
strife,—the King of Prussia op some in strenuous vin- 
dication of constitution rights, the 
ing in a crusade for the protection of oppressed natio 
So indeed it seems; but in truth these, and most of the other 
German Princes, are carried away by the tide of popular sen- 
timent setting in to a sweeping revolution. The object of the 
war with Denmark is to set fire to Europe, and the Germans 
hope to snatch their coveted unity out of the confusion ‘that 
must follow. It is another version of Charles Lamb’s story 
of the wise ple who burnt down a house to roast a pig, 
with this difference, that after all the roasted pig may be Ger- 
many itself. Let it not be said that such folly is incredible. 
The folly of the German sentimentalist much bemused with 


to tempt France to march on the as German 


unfise, one heed wil ba the, lemodiole consenmenee 4 bak. host 
of Austria, the Emperor of the French, the King of Prussia, | matters are to be ultimately settled with the ugly French in- 
the Emperor of Russia, the King of Sweden, and afterwards |vaders is a point which the who loves Vaterland not 
to by the King of Hanover, the of Saxony, Saaaeaan does not it worth while to consider. 
Kies of a tho King of the Bal the King | And by the way, we must remark the mischief which 
of etherlands, the Queen of | , the King o Portugal that ious word Vaterland is doing; all the wrong- 
and the of I declared that it is condu- |b sentimentality co under the sanction of pes- 
cive to the ‘of the of power, and of the/tilent word. Fire and sword are sent to devastate the 
peace of re a Ae monarchy | duchies for Vaterland. The Father of every wickedness must 
ahould be , : ‘several territories indeed. rejoice at the evil po’ of that name, a spell for 
bare , been the sway of the King of! conjuring up all the worst spirits that can torment the earth, 


M. commits, with confidence, the | effecti 


rush, | town. 


unity was or was not justified 
tories. Russell 


The hardship of Denmark, which. is. to. be. torn to pieces 
because the Germans e mad, is admirably described 
vionio. 4 


gone 

, and Prussia have spoken as 
veping their armies on the Eider in 
its being too late to maintain the peace of Eu- 


Tope, other excuses of that kind, which I confess I heard 
pain and But in their 


and de- 
ns to their 


i 


have been such an agitation t ould have 

been such a ig of volunteer onset that they 

would have exposed to the risk of revolution, Now, one 

and con a a be rejected 4 — 
» not 

they are not, pose bet themselves, not because 


penn Deen. ERG. ancl sm esremgament bs fo 
Germany, bsg ete mt pe, Dut im 
a great German dispute issa- 

Denmark must be made Those 


when 
. e wish of 40,000,000 of their 
in God’s name they don’t make an effort to 
object, and when they are told that if they 
ves, they. have nothing to fear from 
im pe fas § them to attain their 
y attacking ar’ tting possession 
Really I must. say the fate of Denmark, situa- 
ted as she is, is a most unhappy one. She is between two 
parties, one of which says, ‘We wish to have one 


ar-| united Germany, and therefore let us go and attack Den- 


mark ;’ ee “ore ‘We wish ao oe democratic 
agitation an .., eir present state, 
and therefore let us 0 and cana : Pt thus ap- 
pears that whether case is one of Liberalism and the 


unity of Germany, or whether i is ie question of Consarve, 
tive keep’ up e minor inces an 
os eoeen , the mind is bent upon the de- 


Mi } 
struction of Denmark, whatever other object may be ac- 


Lord: Derby has commenced with an out-and-out Oppo- 
sition speech. A more comprehensive censure could hardly 
be He finds fault with everything that has been 
done or left.undone in foreign affairs. He charges Lord Russell 
with making quarrels and enmities everywhere, and vehement- 
ly blames him for not being always compliant and con- 


The turn and temper of the debate in the two Houses show 
that there is to be a real opposition this Session, and that the 
Ministry will have a stormy time of it. The impression of 
the first debate is in their favour, Lord Russell’s answer to 
Lord Derby’s clever speech, and Lord Palmerston’s calm and 
measured reply to Mr. Disraeli’s attack, both being highly 


ve. 

The leaders of Opposition are in this dilemma, that either 
they falsely say more than they think of the demerits of the 
Government, or they do less than they should be bound to do 
to bring its existence to a speedy termination. If Lord Derby 
really felt, as he says, ashamed of being an Englishman, be- 
cause of the mismanagement of the foreign policy; and far- 
ther, that the vessel of the State is in incompetent hands, is it 
credible that he would let a day pass unnecessarily without 
an endeavour to put an end to so deplorable a state of things? 
But no, it is all party exaggeration —Hzami 


ner, Feb. 6. 





THE BURNING OF KAGOSIMA. 


Mr. Buxton did but speak last night the universal mind of 
the — when he deplored ‘the disastrous conflagration of 
the city of Kagosima, and called upon the Government to 
clear our fair national fame from the imputation of having 
wilfully caused it. Nor can Admiral Kuper very fairly com- 
plain that his conduct’ upon that occasion has undergone close 
criticism. The destruction of the unarmed portion of a city 
is a fact which upon the face of it carries heavy responsibility 
and cause for censure. It is to a British officer like the loss of 
his ship. It may be proved to have been unavoidable; but the 
burden of apology and excuse is upon the officer in command. 
There is no more wholesome restraint upon the conduct of an 
———— abroad, than the knowledge that the eyes 
of his countrymen are upon him in every act he performs, and 
in every spot of the globe where he may be commanding. If 
no act of gallantry misses its \ Sapient. no heroism can re- 
press the cries of that follow upon a cruel or an 
unnecessary violence. * * 

We must, of course, accord that we should have liked Ad- 
miral Kuper’s achievement much better if Kagosima had been 
left unharmed ; and we will also confess that, failing this, we 


more pointedly upon the fact that the burning of the city was 
an unavoidable accident, and if he had bestowed a few words 
of regret upon the occurrence. That is tosay, we should have 
liked this sailor’s despatch better if it had been more carefully 
and considerately written. There can be no doubt that in re- 
a destruction of the city without any expression of 
regret he may enable some persons to infer, if they please, that 
he rather exulted in the catastrophe ; and he may offer an ex- 
cuse to others who miay believe that he contrived it. But the 
facts themselves are sufficiently stated. He tells us plai 
enough that the ships under his command,did not fire until 
fired upon with shot and shell from all the batteries ; that they 
then engaged those batteries, and were caught by a hl ermey 
while into them. He tells us also that he was obliged 
to take his ships out of action on account of the irresistible 
force of the wind, and that the tempest, lasting as it did all 
night.and part of the next day, blew the flames all over the 
One would think that these were facts sufficient to re- 
duce the discussion to the simple issue whether Admiral Ku- 
returning the fire of the bat- 
Lord took this view of the case in the despatch 
in which he approved the conduct of Colonel Neale. Mr. 
Buxton has crlticized the statements in the despatches, but he 
has not answered, or’ refuted, or even varied them. In the 
whole lon never once alluded to the tempest 
of his long speech he alluded to th i 
which was the im cause of the fire, and the evidence of 
“ eye-witnesses” which he brought forward failed to substan- 
tiate what he undertook to substantiate—that “ Admira) Ku- 
per shelled on .” After all that has been 
said, the case still ly rests upon the des and 
the only fair inference which can be drawn from the wording 





ble, for the sufficient reason that, had they themselves been in 
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and “Moonshine” and “ Snug” and the “ lon” were permissi- 
ble, their elaborate turning-over and over was in exceedingly 
questionable taste. For Lord Derby knew perfectiy well that 
so far as the pestilent Schleswig-Holstein difficulty was con- 
cerned—and this was mainly canvassed—there was no med- 
in dlesomeness whatever ; that England baby gid Awaits 
of 1852, and that it was actually signed by Lord ury 
The time employed | under his own Administration. As for the “ muddle,” let any 
candid man who has’ studied the wh ole question determine 
whether the complications be not altogether local and German, 
as was excellently pointed out by Earl Russell himself. Not 
often agreeing with our great contemporary, the London 
Times, we do entirely agree with it in its opinion on this point- 

SussonrPTion To THe Turery-Niws Awricixs—With the | Alluding to the British ministerial course, it says: “ Indeed, 
approbation of the Archbishop of Canterbury her Ma *s| we know not what more could be done, unless we were to 


ent have issved a Commission, over w plunge jinto war for the sake of preserving peace.” So, too, 
Subscription tothe Au A in the form and manger. in whiek | U2 cr, caught up in this country with such comic unanimity 
it is now exacted. This step will be ed with satisfac-|~—that England has led Denmark on to resistance, and then 





























— it - _ cannot with propriety be much longer left — by Earl Russell’s emphatic declaration, that the Danish Minis- 
present foo! on is necessary i 
acknow ged by the appoin ¢ of this Commission, as-well ter has repeatedly assured him that material aid was never 
as by a ve 
is that the subject sh and dealt with in a| gation that Lord Russell’s policy and official manners have 
spirit sieht ndaleeie means that — wd alienated from England all European good-will, and left her 
ces are 0 no essential point | without a frien ; i E 
of doctrine [shall be sacrificed. The task of accomplishing cA one higr some Bing _ yada bia’ 
this is obviously one of great de thy cousins around us are chuckling wil deligh we must 
kind cannot longer be delayed; and the presidency of the | own that, though exaggerated and unfairly applied, it is not 
archbishop over the inq without a basis of truth. Lord Russell’s mode of saying things 
tee that it will be wisely conducted and we trust 
baroanaty aaa. | Gortschakoff or of Monsieur Drouyn de Lhuys ; put the source 
Lorp AND Lapy Naprer.—The grand Court ball was very | of British unpopularity lies below the mere surface of words. 
present (nearly two thousand had been invited) there was not) » roach f its : 
p among many of its neighbours. What says the poet ? 
only plenty of room for the dancers, but, what man — Wé are people yet, 
Py a emp sone oi aamae Sandend sat down at Confused by brainless mobs and lawless Powers. ° 
: 4 — Our rulers are human, and blunder therefore ; are given’ to 
and Empress left their private ents a little before ten,| partizan strife, and therefore are inconsistent at times and 
his Majesty wearing the splendid uniform of the Chall thoy prone to intrigue. Nevertheless, it is not without right that 
stopped to converse for a short time with the members of the 
diplomatic co The ball was then open polonaise, And statesmen at her council met, 
Who knew the seasons, when to take 
danced the polonaise with th bassad d 
the Emperor with Lady Naplen Lotion ae Petersburgh, The bounds of freedom wider yet. 
Nor is it a general difference of public institutions and politi- 
Rattways AND Romance.—In the Spanish Cortes, Signor 
way from Pampeluna to Egypt, with prolongation. over the |‘#in and Continental nations. To several of the leading 
‘Pyrenees to Bayonne, in France. The proposition was refer-| powers she has given cause of specific offence. Constantly to 
to the Railway News, is to over the celebrated valley of| netches, but by systematic divergence in views and conduct. 
—_ ’ 
Roncesvalles—in French, Roncevaux—where the rear- Look back, in proof of this, to the Italian campai What 
stroyed in 778. There is to bea station at this place. 
= LL | ed the atrocious scheme of Villa Franca being consummated, 
To Connesroxpents.—8. H., Yantic. Below the rank of Captain. | 4.4 the restoration of despotism over the Tuscan States and 
need we point out how patriotic Frenchmen, craving for 
a Parliamentary régime, must be troubled at tlie sight of one 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1864. 
own carricature of it is a delusion if not a snare. But we lack 
Affairs at Home; Parliament. space to follow out this idea ; the thoughtful reader may well 
‘11th inst., and from Londonderry of one day's later date, has | jealously and hatred undeniably entertained towards us, the 
‘been received, and, as might lave been expected, we learn | more he will be convinced that Lord Derby was unjust in 
absorb public attention. But before attempting to sum up the| with regard to this first night’s debate, and Lord Russell’s 
facts now made known concerning it, some space must be de- | able defence; but we must now content ourselves with referring 
sion, in which, by the way, these untoward hostilities appear | ,nother column. 
to have figured largely—The Queen’s Speech is copied at} The Parliamentary proceedings on the second evening were 
Government is not committed to armed intervention on be-| said of those on Monday, the 8th inst. In the record of the fol- 
half of Denmark, or indeed ,to any policy whatever; and its| lowing night we take a livelier interest. In his original attack 
Palmerston in the Lower House, prove most satisfactorily that | terms upon that portion of Mr. Seward’s voluminous corre- 
earnest and continued though unsuccessful efforts have been | spondence with the British Government, through Mr. Adams, 
peace of Europe. The Opposition, of course—when was | escape from English ports, United States’ ships of war would 
an Opposition satisfied?—found abundant holes to peck| pursue them into British waters, Lord Russell, in reply, 
The Conservatives contented themselves with a general grum- | leader returned to it, and drew from the Foreign Secretary 
the declaration that the correspondence on questions actually 
foreign affairs would have differed materially from that of the | tional despatch, threatening war in a roundabout way, had 
Whigs. The Marquis of Sligo and Lord Abercromby pro-| never been handed in by Mr. Adams. And so it appears, af- 


tion as the first advance towards the ent of a question | failed her at the critical moment—is triumphantly disposed of 
ting. Thatsome modificati 
ry general expreasion of opinion. What is requisite expected by his Sovereign. Lastly, with reference to the alle- 
d be approached 
ecru: 
licacy. But a solution of some 
uiry which is about to be ini isa 
unpalatable may not be quite so polished as that of Prince 
brilliant. Notwi! the immense number of persons| Fate has made and keeps the United Kingdom a standing re- 
of much more importance, one was comfo Though all men else their nobler dreams forget, 
that the service was complete in every respect.. The Emperor 
OO eee, ae oe eee Eee ec oucery hall they | the same poet has said of them in, these days: 
ed by a 
in which their esties took the lead. The ine after- 
wards Occasion by the hand, and make 
Jan. 27. 
has brought in a bill for the Codien ate tot cal conduct, that sets as it were a barrier between Great Bri- 
red to acommittee. This newly projected railway, acco France ; not with design, nor by the smart phrasing of des- 
of Charlemagne’s army, under Roland, was. defeated a ae 
is but the moral force of England, and her sympathies, prevent- 
Lombardy? We need not quote more recent instances; nor 
THE ALBION. 
working well across the narrow Straits of Dover, while their 
By successive arrivals, intelligence from Liverpool to the | apply it, and the more he probes the causes of much of the 
that the war between the Danes and Germans continues to| giving them a personal application. More might be said 
voted to the early proceedings of the British legislative ses-| to a few borrowed comments upon it, which will be found in 
length elsewhere. It is of interest only, as showing that the| unimportant to us residents at a distance ; and the same may be 
explanations, given by Earl Russell in the Upper and Lord| on the Ministry, Lord Derby had commented in indignant 
made by them to prevent a collision, and preserve the| wherein he threatened that, if more Alabamas were suffered to 
at; but no amendment to the customary Address was moved. | overlooked this point ; but on the 9th inst., the Conservative 
office, there is no essential point on which their conduct of| pending could not be produced, but that the famous sensa- 
‘posed and seconded the Address among the Peers, Lord' ter all, that Mr, Seward caused this menacing epistle to be 


attempt at gaining a few weeks’ credit with his own country. 
men for boldness and bluster is quite characteristic of the 


. | American Secretary of State. He is essentially a pettifogging 


lawyer, unable to look either behind or before him when 
tempted to gain a trifling point. We are glad to see that he is 
tebuked by portions of the American press, and that a stil] 
further unworthy effort to wriggle out ofthe shame of the expo. 
sure, by an assertion that the despatch was really delivered, 
only falls back to crush its author. It seems furthermore that 
the claim for damages, arising out of burnings by C. S. cruisers, 
whereon there have been so many threats uttered by our 
neighbours around us, has not officially found its way 
to Downing Street. We return, from this pitiful qj. 
gression, to the report before us. The Schleswig. 
Holstein’ war came before both Houses in several 
forms; but nothing nete-worthy was elicited, save what falls 
into its fitter place elsewhere. The long debate of the even- 
ing was on Mr. Buxton’s proposed censure of the Govern. 
ment and Admiral Kuper, for the shelling of the town of 
Kagosima. The gravamen ofthe charge was that Earl Russell 
was morally responsible for the sad loss of life that occurred, 
and that the Admiral had brutally executed his orders. The 
Tesult was a total failure on Mr. Buxton’s part, He was thrown 
out of court by a vote of 164 against 85; and it was shown 
that, the destruction of the town was accidental and not 
deliberate—a conclusion to which we came, some time since, 
when the unfortunate affair was under newspaper discussion. 
The subject is treated in an extract, above. 

It is satisfactory to know, however much we regret the de. 
struction of Prince Satsuma’s innocent townsmen, that the 
lesson inflicted upon that astute and audacious potentate has 
not been unfruitful. He has actually paid the promised in- 
demnity, and made the amende. 

Another bit of good news comes to us from the far East 
General Cameron, we learn, has met with signal and unex- 
pected success in his difficult dealings with the Maories of 
New Zealand. The few particulars of a most acceptable tri- 
umph achieved by her Majesty’s arms are set forth under 
our military heading. Thus, one by one, the prognostications 
of our loving American friends are disappointed. The 
frontier war in India was to be the signal for a general 
rising and for our loss of that empire. The Japanese affair 
was to employ and use up our men-of-war. The Maori district 
in New Zealand was to be the grave of numberless regiments. 
German-American privateers were to be let loose “ to prey 
upon our commerce,” because we could not possibly avoid 
participation in the inaugurated hostilities. All their prophe- 
cies break down ; and there seems to be but one little crumb of 
comfort left for the jealous and hateful among them, of which, 
it must be owned, they make most amusing use. They have 
detected their great bugbear, the 7imes, in an acknowledgment 
that its Confederate propensities have been dictated by fear 
and dislike of the Union. Having, for three years, sworn that 
the 7imes never spoke a word of truth, they have at last dis- 
covered that it is candour itself, and go into ecstacies over 
the disco very. 

The War Between Germany and Denmark. 

Fickle Fortune soon deserted the Danish side. The cam- 
paign has been brief, bloody, and decisive. After several 
gallant engagements, attended with heavy loss to the 
invaders, the Danes were compelled to abandon their great line 
of defence, the Dannenwerke, with 60 pieces of heavy artillery, 
were forced to evacuate successively the towns of Schle- 
wig and Flensburg, and finally those of them, who could not 
make good their retreat into Jutland, to take refuge on the 
Island of Alsen. The Duchies are therefore at the mercy of 
the German troops; and Prince Augustenburg has been pro- 
claimed again their lawful Duke.’ The intentions of Austris 
and Prussia are obsure; the reports are contradictory. The 
latest inclines to the belief that the united efforts 
of France, Russia, Sweden, and England, will ensure 
an armistice, and a conference to settle the whole dis- 
pute. So may it be! Butif, on the other hand, the two 
aspirants for the supremacy in Germany cannot control theif 
ludicrously maddened peoples, or with ulterior objects of their 
own summarily dismember the Kingdom of Denmark, they 
may be sure that. no national combinations hereafter will 
save the one from the loss of her Rhenish Provinces 1 
France, and the other from that of Venetia to Italy. So may 
this be, if the other be not. 

It should not be omitted that these disasters and this re 
treat gave rise to intense popular excitement at Copenhagen, 
where the public mind is bent upon resistance to the last 
extremity. The Commander-in-Chief was immediately re 
called ; and at one moment revolutionary riots were feared. 
It is impossible to withhold one’s sympathies from this gallant 
little nation, oppressed by superior numbers, The right oF 
policy of going to war on its behalf is altogether a different 
question. 


North and South. 

The papers are filled with the exploits, past and to come, 
of the U. 8. General Sherman, who left Vicksburg some tw° 
or three weeks since in command of a picked force, about 
30,000 strong, bent upon penetrating the inner cordon of the 

| Confederate States‘and establishing himself therein, and, with 
this object in view, doing nothing,to keep open communics- 
tions with his zear—nay more, breaking down'rail-roads snd 
bridges behind him. He was said to have made short work 
‘with any “rebels” in his way ; to have flown through Jacks, 
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alarm has been extensively sounded at Mobile. 


Various skirmishes in North Western Georgia appear in 
print; and the quiet of the Potomac army is occasionally 
disturbed. In neither case do the affairs assume such magni- 
tude as to warrant detail or suggest any special consequences. 
The U. 8. expedition into Florida is still discussed, the Oppo- 
sition journalists now taunting the Government with planning 
it for Presidential electoral purposes, now with a desire to set 
it off against the failure of the siege of Charleston. The Pre- 
sidential Election, by the way, is becoming the topic of the 
hour. Mr. Chase, the Finance Minister, has been promi- 
nently put forward by his friends, as a rival to Mr. Lincoln. 
In any other country, it would appear impossible that a Cabi- 
net could hold together, in the midst of counter electioneering 
intrigues. ‘ Here it is of less consequence, because, in the first 
place, the “extraordinary aptitude” of the American people 
passeth all comprehension ; in the second, cordiality or una- 
nimity would be superfluous in a Cabinet that is under- 
stood never to meet for counsel, from one month’s end to an- 
other. Each Department—in the vulgar but expressive 
phraseology at Washington—is suid to “run its own ma- 


chine” ! 


Congress has at last given final form to the Conscription 
Law. The commutation clause remains, the sum being $800, 
but the exemption extending only over twelve months.—Fo- 
reigners are not exempted, if they have exercised any of the 
rights of citizens.—“ Coloured persons” are toserve.—Though 
the Draft‘overhangs us so nearly, Thursday week being the 
bitter day appointed, there is little or nothing said, about it. 
Volunteering meanwhile has become somewhat more brisk, 


and the liabilities are thereby diminished. 


The Confederate Congress adjourned on the 18th inst., to 
meet again in May, having passed very stringent and arbitra- 
ry Resolutions in reference to Finance, Conscription, and 
personal liberty.—At the time of going to press active move- 
ments by General Grant were reported, but on authority that 


is very suspicious. 





The Civil War Afloat. 


In the teeth of official declaration from England, that Mr. 
Seward’s fine claim for damages on account of evil deeds 
done by the Alabama and her consorts has never been sent in 
to our Foreign Office, and also of Lord Derby’s remark that 
such claim would be preposterous, American journalists still 
flatter their readers with visions of imaginary reparation. Let 
them pass; we put on record undeniable proof that England 
fulfils to the best of her ability the loyal obligations of a neu- 
tral. The Zuscaloosa, U. 8. prize to the Alabama and fitted by 
the latter’s officers asa OC. 8. cruiser, has been seized by our 
authorities at the Cape of Good Hope, for palpable violation of 
maritime international law. By this she could not be carried 
into a neutral port.—The well-known Chesapeake case is also 
inpoint. The Court at Halifax has ordered her return to the 


Polk at Brandon, capturing twelve thousand prisoners; to 
pave rushed through Meridian ; and finally to have paused to 
take breath at Quitman. At this last-named locality the 
Richmond papers report him, on the 18th inst., viewing his 
rspid march as an extraordinary and threatening one, and 
referring in a vague way to certain ineffectual attempts to ar- 
rest his rapid course; but even the Northern prints could not 
pold on to the twelve thousand captives for more than half a 
day: At first, the know-alls were certain that this swift and 
officer was bound to enter Mobile by the back-door, 

and that his movement was a concerted one with General 
Banks and Admiral Farragut at New Orleans, who were 
pound to attack that place by sea, and by land flank. At the 
moment of writing, uncertainty prevails, and some of the 
prefound military critics assert ‘that General Sherman’s real 
destination is Western Georgia, where he will co-operate with 
General Grant. We have not the smallast reason for giving 
to either theory. We only learn, in a desultory 

manner, that Admiral Farragut’s naval expedition had 
met with a check on or about the 18th inst., in an attempt 
to pass from Pascalouga Bay into that of Mobile; but how far 
this was owing to bad weather, and how far to “rebel” im- 
ts, we are not yet informed. We know, however, 

that Admiral Farragut is not the sort of man to imitate Ad- 
miral Dahlgren’s long delay before Charleston, and we look 
therefore for stirring news of him. We know, too, that the 


“CDHE,» ALBION. 





need of finding for the vacant niche some wise and able 
, competent’ to take in hand and carry forward 
the measure in question. The often-mooted and often-drop- 
ped International Railway is said also to have had its few 
words of notice from Mr. Gordon, though it is hardly probable 
that the two subjects will simultaneously interest the popular 
mind. Prominence given to the latter of the two would be 
apt to revive the idea of a grander confederation, than appears 
for the moment to be contemplated. . 


Monck, on Friday of last week. His Lordship also touched 


gingerly upon the great scheme for Provincial inter-com- 
munication, his Cabinet having at the eleventh hour dis- 


“early removal” of the Government to Ottawa is announced. 


son’s Bay Company. Various amendments to existing laws, 
and sundry needful legislative enactments, are commended +o 
Parliamentary wisdom. In short, there is material laid before 


result of a really overwhelming Opposition. 


ant-Governor’s Speech. 
posed Legislature and Administrative Union of the Maritime 


the Parliament of New Brunswick. . 


Poetic License ; Priestly Presumption. 


British lion is a “ grim and fallen beast ;” he has been master- | While Mrs. Sedley Browne, as Finette, acted with her customary 


ting the spangles that befit the Circus. 


There is more hope of a fool than of him.” 





PAusic. 


Relaxed health or climatic influence may be the cause—we don’ 


owners, That of St. John, N. B., haseommitted the prisoners | tore what has been—and this for ourown sake, no less than fo 
who seized her to jail, as pirates, to await the claim of the U. 8. | that of the accomplished Tenor himself. 


under the Extradition Treaty. 


The Florida, C. 8., man-of-war, has sailed from Brest, giving 


the slip to the U. S. gun-boat that was watching her. 


The Alabama was lately reported to have burned in the 
Straits of Malacca a ship originally American, but sold toa 


papers. Captain Semmes alleged that the transfer was a mere 
blind. Perhaps it was ; but we incline to think that John Bull 
will not permit Captain Semmes to go behind the official docu- 
ments. When he anchors, at some future time, in a British 
port, it would not surprise us to hear that his ship was over- | respect, to natural gifts i 


taken by the same accident that befell the Zuscaloosa, 


— 


Colonial Legislatures. 


By some misadventure, we have not yet received a copy of 


sion, by the Lieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick; and 
from a telegraphic summary alone are we informed that his 
Excellency refers therein to the suggested Union of the Mari- 
time Provinces. We must therefore possess our souls in pa- 


rivals anywhere. 





tience on thisimportant topic. Perhaps the delay in appoint- | season—a brief one, of seven nights. 


ing a successor to. Earl. Mulgrave may be connected with the 


the Legislators, sufficient to furnish them with work, during 
a long and a busy session. While waiting to know what is to| stories. 
come of all this, we find little in print, but asseverations that 
the Ministry is tottering to its fall, and speculations on the| i different stages of development. It presents specimens; and 


The chief operatic news of the week is not to be found in the 
columns of the newspapers. It is so toned down and larded over, bein Boston, at this theat in the latt #8 of 
from the most amiable of motives, that the ingenuous reader may _ Ti eT pale mathe 
well miss it altogether. « The real and sad truth is that Signor ing ho! 
Brignoli’s beautiful voice has failed him; and he is a very poor mour—carrying hope serene upon her forehead—speaks in terms 
friend of that prime favourite of the New York musical public, 
who beats about the bush, in place of telling the unwelcome fact. 


Co pubaleppordin Tin ak wasbunaed end catehemts oe see them soon. Meanwhile, it is hoped that Mr. Lewis Filmore’s 
ent nervousness. Reassured by the hearty greeting of a fashiona- 
ble house, whose pet. he long has been, he endeavoured to get 
through his part, which he did after a fashion, leaving however 
* * ai :. | npon the minds of his most. faithful admirers an impression an 
British subject at Moulmein, and sailing under regular British thing but favourable. But on Thursday, in “Sonnambula,” inale 
was no disguising it; and after labouring through two acts, he f ini 
wisely abandoned his part/to Signor Lotti, under the plea of in-| been opened at. Brooklyn, with prodigious success. 
disposition. We repeat a sincere hope that rest and judicious me- | Petroleum i mam bha-r Sh geccmally as a fuel ~ 
dical treatment may restore an organ that we can ill spare, for in heating steam-boilers, | Js this the birth of a new source 0: 
no rival on this Continent, and few 


Miss Kellogg, on these two unhappy evenings, had an unusual | with children, 123 with flues, 1 
load to carry ; but she carried it with her usual spirit and musical | 31 with tobacco-smoking, 107 with sparks, and 27 with stoves ; 
adroitness. Her closing “ Ah non giwnge,” on Thursday, was ad- wes = —_ = ay sanclens po 

? ; hg mirable ; but the public had exhausted its applause on willing and | “4 8 pl 
arene Saneet, on Capen of the Lagiietve Sep. capable Signor Lottii—Madame Medori and her regular co-work- —— = = Renan Son tan Pee . pean of Gms ba 
ers had a triumph in “Jone,” on Wednesday ; but we missed elg £, y 
Biachi, who was invalided for the nonce,—Last night, a débutante 


was to appear, in the inevitable “ Lucia.”—To-night the ever po-| British islands, which are now open for traffic, 
pular “ Faust.’”’—Next week, Mr. Maretzek commences his last| book is announced for 


== 





Drama. 


An elegant farce, called ‘‘ Taming a Butterfly,” was produced at 
the Olympic, on Thursday evening, and was received with joyous 
applause by a large audience. I call it “ elegant“farce,” because it 
is a compromise between farce and comedy. It is of French origin, 
and is comprised in three acts. The work of translation and adap- 
tation has. been carefully and skilfully done by Mr. Frank Wood 
and Mr, Augustin Daly. The latter gentleman, it will be remem- 
bered, some time since adapted Mosenthal’s ‘ Deborah,” which 
was produced, by Miss Bateman, under the title of ‘Leah, the 


‘The Canadian Parliament was formally opened by Viscount | Forsaken.” The former gentleman subsequently wrote a clever 


burlesque of that drama. He is also known and esteemed as an 
able and vivacious journalist. Both writers deserye especial 
praise for the fidelity and spirit with which they have translated 


- that’ they threw the Survey project over rat the present piece. It sparkles, from beginning to end, with true 
hastily for the public interest—and their own, Otherwise, 
his Lordship’s Speech is not altogether modelled after the 
touch-and-go style adopted in Downing Street. Thus, the 
mere mention of the Reciprocity Treaty excepted, some- 
thing may be gathered from the successive paragraphs, An | ness of the shield. A taint of indelicacy, not unusual in the litera- 


Gallic lustre. The situations are grotesque; the dialogue is 
lively; the plot, though thin, is interesting ; and the moral, 
glimmering through a rosy mist of fun, is not without signifi- 
cance. Altogether it is a cleverly constructed and very entertain- 
ing piece. There is, however, one serious blemish on the white- 


ture of France, mars the texture of the play, and makes it, in some 


A correspondence with the’Colonial Departmeut at home respects, offensive to good taste. This is particularly noticeable 

has been opened with regard to Canada’s claim upon the in the first act, where the jealous Polydore, Mr. Davidge, expresses 

North-West: Territory, or, in other wo rds, that of the Hud superfiuous doubts as to the paternity of his child. It invests» 
’ , if 


also, the entire adventure of Beaujolais—Mr. Frank Drew—an ad- 
venture suggestive of adultery. Are French husbands and wives 
perpetually jealous and watchful of each other? Is French life 
nothing but a paltry web of amorous intrigue? One would think 
so—to judge from many of the French, plays and poems ang 


The theory of this piece is that men and women are butterflies, 


it then illustrates how a male butterfly—to wit, a young husband, 
who was tired of matrimony, and inclined to seek strange god- 


P.8.—Since the above was in type,a New Brunswick paper | desses—was, by the wit of a female butterfly, tamed, and made a 
has come to hand, containing a report in full of the Lieuten-| domestic creature. It were needless to recapitulate the details of 
The paragraph relating to the pro- | the process by which this reformation was accomplished. That 


which entertains a spectator, might merely bore areader. Enough 


Provinces simply states that his Excellency hasreceived acom- that the process is superintended by that charming actress, Mrs. 
munication on the subject from the Administrator of the Go- John Wood, in the part of Jacinthe, and that it stimulates merri- 
vernment in Nova Scotia, which will of course be laid before meh mn BO. eeenmeen dagpen. 


There are eleven persons in this play, which is well cast, and 
generally well acted. Ag to this matter, however, One cannot 
fairly judge by a first performance. It is certain that Mrs. Wood 
played deliciously, as also did Mr. Mortimer, in the part of 


Hear it and rejoice, O all ye enemies of England! The|Dandrey. Mr. Davidge was, as he always is, correct and comical ; 


ed by an American who entered his den “as easily as Van archness and pert vivacity. The most difficult part of all—that of 
Amburgh masters the beasts of prey in his Menagerie.” For Beaujolais—was sustained with humour, by Mr. Frank Drew. Mr. 
this startling announcement we have the authority of no lees] i0°"Cisixe was vigorously epplouded for hie performence of 
* . a 

a ar te pyran ung he 0 = ele bk hapa Riverol. It only reunsiile to be noted that Miss irvine, Miss Har- 
Thursday evening, at a meeting on behalf of what Mr. 
Bryant’s peculiar school terms “ Freedmen,” but what Gene- 
ral Banks in the South practically calls “ Plantation Labour- 
ers.” As Mr. Bryant’s own paper states that this witty hit | effect, that is—of her appearance on the stage might be more 
was received with immense applause, we trust that he will go | striking. 

on a little further and show us how the “ grim beast” fell, and 
picture to us the mastering Beecher astride of him, not forget- Butterfly ‘s Tamed at the Olympic. 


ris, Miss Walters, and Miss Prestige, did their respective duties 
with commendable composure. The first mentioned lady is some- 
what remarkable for this quality—and for her taste in dress. If 
she would only act a little, now and then, the effect—the dramatic 


Finally, if you would enjoy a hearty laugh, go and see how a 


They have played “‘ Masks and Faces’”’ once, this week, at Wal_ 


lack’s, affording Mr. Fisher an occasion to do himself honour in 
Petes wy mare reds hee ¥- soaterae ae the quaint, humorous; touching character of Triplet. Aside from 
practical people. , Our first question was, what was to be done, 
and next how todoit. That was Yankee. The Yankee took 
the Scripture literally: ‘Ye are Gods;’ and believed that he 
‘was the instrument to do anything that needed to be done.” | very long time. To-night Mr. Lester Wallack takes his Benefit, 
We have no comment to offer. As wise a man as he who | ppearing as Charles Surface, in ‘The School for Scandal.” It 
blew the trumpet for this lion-tamer, and as he who tamed the | Were needless to enlarge upon the obligations which the theatre- 
lion, has said: “ Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit ? going public owe to this excellent actor and manager. He is re- 


this, they have adhered to ‘‘ Rosedale” and “ Pure Gold.” In the 
latter piece, Mr. Floyd has made a hit, as Sir Gerard Fane—his 
performance of this part being one of the most truthful, well sus- 
tained, and brilliant pieces of acting presented on the stage in a 


cognized as unequalled in his peculiar line of parts, and his admi- 
rers should crowd the house to-night. 

The Winter Garden was illuminated on Thursday evening, that 
being the One Hundredth night of the engagement of Mr. and Mrs, 
Florence. ‘‘ The Ticket-of-Leave-Man”’ is played to-night, for the 
seventy-eight time. Madame Methua Scheller, now play- 


March, and will be succeeded by Miss Avonia Jones, of whom Ru- 


of warm eulogium, 
“The Duke’s Motto’’ has drawn the multitude to Niblo’s every 


¢ night. It makes way, however, for Miss Richings, while Mr. 


Wheatley, mourning its withdrawal, puts on ‘“‘a suit. of sables.’’ 
eee le pal ene: terre yon per att brn c4 mi The “ Motto” might just as well have had along run. I hear, by 
We sincerely trust that change of air, or other remedy, may re- 


the way, that Brougham’s latér pieces, ‘‘ Bel Demonio,” and “ The 
Might of Right”—both of which have succeeded in London—are 
in town, in charge of Mr. T. E. Morris; and, doubtless; we shall 


r 


“ Winning Suit”—which is said to bé the great English comedy of 
the period—will be reproduced by Mr. Wallack. 
: MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Hancies. 


The Fair for the benefit of the Sanitary Commission has 








“ frightful catastrophes” ?— It appears, from the official 
reports of 1863, that of 1,404 fires which occurred in London 
last year, 227 were in some way connected with candles, 80 
with gas, 26 with lucifers, 





_————The Rail- 
in Great Britain on 


tional Debt. This amount has been devoted to the construc- 
tion of eleven thousand tive hundred miles of railway in me 





ublication here—“ Illustrations of 


Universal Progress,” by Herbert Spencer, one of the best wri- 
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B. is shortly de peutanes Wy albany 
to . 

tne Beenie Ameri “ Stoves made of svap- 
neyo hee, uced at at 
out a mellower and more uniform heat iron; the 
ci Moe dye are made is very abundant in the 
south of the St. Lawrence, The Em- 

of bt mae a eve Baty one rg es 
Secth) tater henbeamber of Frames’ ta ndon, the dignity of 
Chancellor of the Legion of Honour. An effort is be- 
ing made by a number of literary and scientific men in Lon- 
don, with Lord Stanhope at their head, to get up o “ Junior 
Athenzum Club,” in consequence of the overcrowded state of 
the institution at th . The 





“Indian” and a white man were passing along Broadway 
New York, when the former espied a window full of wigs, an 
gt the , Who was standing in the doorway, said : 
“Ugh—him man—big brave—take many scalps !”--——— 
White reflectors have been added to some of the 
Paris gas-lamps, and are said to increase considerably their 











made the ou ect of elaborate memoir, 
Journal is 





The word “ oratress” 


trical p — ' sree in 
print. Itis associated with the name ofa child—a Evans 
—who has lectured the Bostonians on the evils of Intemper. 

= old, the girl of course knows all 
about that subject. tone of her recent lectures, we notice 
that a gentleman, nn ef named Mr. Spoon, poole, 


The last number of the “ Journal of Ci 


treated its readers to a portrait of a murderer. Is civilization 
It is said that the sum of $200,000,000, in 
gold, is hoarded in the United States —————T hat clever 


F 





-up ?. 


, Mrs. Gladstane, has made quite a hit, at New 


in “ Woffington,” and in “Mrs. Haller.””——_—_ 
Sloan “Lost and Saved.” has been translated 
into German, and qreinet at Leipsic——_The Post- 
master-General at 


et 


ashington has issued an order to 
effect that in future the international potage 
the United 


letters between Canada and an of tates 


be ten cents the single rate of an ounce or under, : 
th Gierence of (stance o 


ment al, without regard to or 
route of con ———_-——We regret to record the loss of 
the Steamer ian, of the Portland Line, which was 


hen nearing that port on the 22nd inst. Ber 


wrecked w 

was valued at no age cor —— er bene 
emigrant passengers, e twenty-fo 

lost at sea, since the commencement peg Bere po ese by 
A contemporary states that Cal 
fornians, who attempt to pay their debts in backs, instead 
of specie, are advertised in the papers as est, and made 
social outlaws. If this is true, California must be a singu- 


steam with Europe. 





larly “loyal” state. 


———_@—————— 


Tue CHesareake Case aT Sr. Jcuy, N. B.—The police 


we delivered judgment to-day in the Chesapeake 


thesteamer Chesapeake, It was the work of cow 
The master of a vessel must have unfettered authurity 


obedience from his crew and passengers. The evidence on 
the part of the defence discloses the that there is a terri- 
ble civil war waging in the U. 8. The only authority given 


for the seizure of the C’ is that given by John 


. and he had no power to give commission to others. There 
‘was no authority given in the letter-of-marque to. Parker to 


transfer his * pata wl to another. He (the Magistrate) could 
no justification for the seizure. It was animo furande, non 


It. was piracy, robbery and murder. It was justicie ble 
by the U, 8. Courts, and a case within the Extradition Treaty. 
Application will be made for a writ ot habeas corpus, so as to 
islen the case before the Supreme Court.—Zelegram from 





John, Feb. 24. 
ADDRESS OF THE FRENCH CHAMBER.—The Emperor 


ela Twith’ the Address in. anawer to the Sposc trom 


‘In reply his Majesty remarked on the 
longs debates on the Address, but said they had not 
useless, 


as the result had been to reduce into nothing the accu- 
sations which had been priya spread. His esty com- 
i faithfulness to h vern- 
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A Telegraphic 
in London, devoted to recording “ elec- 


upon all 
shall 
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Bt. 
Na- 


pro- 
been 





young 

ia re te eee 

of + ilar” Nas tone ving in retirement with his 

mother since their withdrawal from Parma in 1860. He 
has one brother and two sisters. 

-GENERAL Sim A. K. CLARE- .—-L,t-Gen. Sir 

A eee Clan Rebels ROB ted RET of nok, 


B> 
i 


two severe wounds. While | his squadron 
ine sue oo age eee at Water- 
vying to 
of psd Keehn} officer the y, who carried 


Infantry, and is now in Chelsea Hospital. 


Masor-GeneraL M‘Puerson.—We to record the 
death of Major-Gen. Philip M‘Pherson, C.B., who was in Au- 
prt at Cae ee ater the 18th Light Infantry. He was 
a 


soldier. embarked 
the in May, 1809, and served with the Light Divis- 
ion until the end of the war in 1814, He was contused on the 
head, in the trenches at Badajoz, by the heyy A shell. 
Served as aide-de-camp and tary secretary to Charles 
Napier in the operations at Scinde, inclu the battles of 
in | Meeanee and Hyderabad (meda: and OB., twice mention- 
eee ae 
clasps for , tes d’Onor, Ciudad Rodrigo, Oz 
Salamanca, Nivelle, Nive, and Toulouse. He also served in 
the Crimea, in command of the 1st le 4th division, on the 
1, 18th Dec. 
ged to leave from ill-health, 
iwomsht on by over- e in the trenches; was General of 
the day in the trenches in command of the left attack on the 
occasion of several sorties by the enemy, and on one particu- 
lar occasion on the night of 11th May, 1855, when the enemy 
were repulsed with considerable loss, was thanked personally 


heights and siege before Sebasto 
15th June, 1855, when he was oblig 


by Lord Raglan. _ 


Apmrrat THompson.—Admiral John Thompson, the senior 
Retired Admiral, aged 88, entered the Navy in 1787, and after 


serving on the home stations accompanied Lord 
West Indies and cruising off the coast of North 


tained the thanks of Lieut.-Gen. telocke. 


uently engaged in blockading the enemy’s ports along the 
coast of aad'in the vantiner of 1808 bal ccdmant of 
a division of the flotilla during the operations in the Scheldt. 


Miss A. A. Procrer.—Miss Adelaide Anne Procter, the 


eldest ter of the poet “ Barry Cornwall,” died oe 
turely on the 2nd inst., having herself already achieved a high 


nm. as a poet and a woman of letters. 
first became known to the public by 
ublished 1858-61, and by “ A Chap 


poetry from all sorts of contributors, from 
sa Craig. 


At Malta, Albert Grant Dunn, Esq., Ens 100th Boat, (Pore 
Canadians.)—At Peckham, Capt. Medhurst, late of H. M.’s 
Regt. after a long illness, induced by more than 20 years’ service 
n In 


ia and China.—At Biarritz, in France, Capt. 


Hants 


years H. B. M. Consul at Charleston, 8. C. 


Appotutments. 





The Royal Commission on rev the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Church of England is com as follows: the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, York, Armagh, and Dublin; Earls Stanh 
Harrowby; the ——— of London, Winchester,'8t. Davids, and 
Oxford, Lords Lyttleton, Cranworth, and Kear Mr. Bouverie ; 

m; Messrs, Spencer Walpole and J. Napier; Sirs J. 
and W Heathcote; Mr. juxton ; the of 8 
Pauls and : the Archdeacon of Coventry; the Professors of 
Divinity at Oxford and Cambridge; the Rev. H. Venn, and the 
Rey. W. G. Hum —Frederick nove, | on Lieut.-Governor 


Dr. Lus 
T. Coleri 


of British Honduras : to be Governor 


for the Ph -4 ensuing,—Sir yrobn Liddell, C.B., late 
of the Medical Depart. of the Navy, to bes K.C.B. 


Army. 





the revious day. 


a stron 
position on the bank ofthe tiver Waikato at 
@ severe 


officers killed, 11 wounded. 87 men killed 








THE 6 ALBION! 


America, 
ceeded to the Cape of Good Hope, and then to the Rio de 
Plata, where he took charge of the flotilla destined to co ope- 
rate in the unfortunate attack upon Buenos and ob- 


“ Lyrics and Legends,” 
et of Verse” (1862). In 
er poems there is much of her father’s tenderness and grace, 
and not a little of his vigour. In 1861 she undertook the edi- 


case, “ * » 
ring the prisoners to be committed to jail for surrender horahip of « weltane called * Eke Victoria consisting of 


. 8. authorities. He said the evidence for the prose- 
cution discloses that the prisoners and other parties ee 
ards and i 


formerly Government Resident at Brisbane, New South Wales.— 
At a Major-Gen. Victor, R.E.—At Rosiare, Lyndhurst, 

et, Countess Dowager of Erroll, aged 77.—At Bounds- 
park, Tunbridge-wells, the Rev. Sir Charles Hardinge, Bart., eldest 
brother of the late Viscount —At Seorpeiawa, Ineend, 
Wm. Qeilby. Esq., J. P., of Kilcatten, county Derry, 


H. Erskine Wem Esq., to be 
Sheriff Principal of Elgin, dec.—Sir J. P. Kay- 
Shuttleworth, of Gawthorpe- Bart,, to be Sheriff of Lancaster 


Goop News rrom New Zgeatanp.—The following Tele- 
ate Some HB Consul General in Egypt was received at 
e Foreign Office, on the 8th inst. ,It was dated at Cairo on 


‘ov. 29, 1868.— -Gen. Cameron, on the 
20th inst., with a force of 1000 men and three guns, aided by 
attacked 


the navy, under Commodore Sir. W. Wiseman, 
homka uation, who very 


succeeded in dial 
it, and taking 183 priso incl most of the chiefs. The 
ting commenced at 5 P.M., and did not cease till 6 A.M. 


Names of killed and wound will be sent by my first dis- 
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for 


, 1854, to 


pro- 
la 


e was subse- 


Miss Procter 


Tennyson to| R 


ckham, R.N., 


r many 


and 


lum bia and its 
Lieut. and 


Director-Genl. 


and 


















Servep Hm Rient.—Geor; , & private of the 
80th Regt:, who took ad of his leave of absence to 
cross to the American side, there, received the boun. 
ty, and then returned to his regiment boasting of his rascality 
has been tried by Court and sentenced to be drummed 
out of the service, and afterwards imprisoned for two years. 
Montreal Transcript. — 


ag oC ay pee a be styled “The ll. 
ers,” and clothed and equipped as a non-kilted 


shire Highlan 
H corps,_——.A Commission has been appointed to en. 
into the realisation and distribution of “ rize.” 


known resident of Wolfe Island, has been arrested as an agent 
in ee Spee late numerous desertions from Kingston in 
Canada. If guilty, we trust he will receive the full measure 
of the law. _ 

Wasz-Orrice, Fes. 2.—3d W I Regt: McCullagh, scots 
Fusilier Gds, to be Ens w-p, v Kennett, transf to Mil Train.—Fxrp, 
9.—2d Scots Greys): Lt-Gen Gough to be Col, v Sira 
Clarke Kennedy, dec. 13th Ft: Lt-Gen Stanhope to be Col, v Mjj- 
Gen M'‘Pherson, dec.—9th: Lt Dawes, Rl Gaantion Rifle Regt, to 
be Lt, v Givins, who ex.—By death vacancies the following pro. 
motions take place : Maj-Gen Johnston to be Lt-Gen ; Cols Crutch. 
ley, Staunton, and W. ilton to be Maj-Gens: Major Fulton, 
15th Regt, to be Lt-Col.—To be Cols: Lt-Cols Simpson, late 34th 
Ft; Watson, 88nd; FitaWygram, 15th; King, Gren Gds; and But. 


ler, 60th. 
Navy. 


Our New Apmirat In THE West Inpres.—The Duncan, 
80, screw line-of-battle ship, Capt. R. Gibson, with Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir James Hope, K. C. B., the future naval Commander. 
in-chief of H. M.’s ships on the North American and West In- 
dian stations, on board, sailed from Spithead for Bermuda at 





Macartney to | da on the 6th inst. The Wile returns to land with 
China. As Lieut, he served at the blockade of Toulon, and | ar aire a 


took part in Hotham’s action, July 13, 1795. He obtained 
command of the Ply, sloop, in Jan,, 1806, and after visiting the 


xander Milne, immediately on the Duncan orrining 
out. The Duncan made a final of speed at the meas’ 
mile on the 5th, when she attained a mean speed, with full 
boiler power, of 11 knots, and with half-boiler power 9:20 
knots. The ship drew 23ft. 5in. of water forward, and 25f. 
Sin. aft, The wind was strong from the N.W., and there was 
ascarcity of steam during two of the runs, or the rate of speed 
would have been somewhat higher. The machinery worked 

rfectly, and the Duncan enters upon her maiden cruise, the 
sear Ady and, most probably, the fastest line-of-battle ship 
afloat. The Duncan, brought-to outside Plymouth Sound, on 
the morning of the 7th, and having received from a steam ten- 
der supernumerary seamen for the fleet on the North-Ameri- 
can station, continued her voyage to the West Indies. 


The Arethusa, 35, is to be commissioned.——The Megara, 
iron troop-ship, lately arrived home from the Mediterranean, 
had a narrow escape. On being docked at Devonport, it was 
found that one of the plates was nearly eaten through with 
rust.——The Medea, 6, Commr. Preston, has been here for 4 
few days from Bermuda, but has sailed again——-One of the 
ussian squadron is in this port ; also a French and a Spanish 
man-of-war.——The St. George, 84, Capt. the Hon. F. Egerton 
(recently returned from the Mediterranean), is recommissioned, 
and receives the crew of the Russell, 60, which has been em- 
ployed in the service of the Coastguard at Falmouth, and will 
now be moored with the steam reserve in Hamoaze.——The 
Royal George, 81, at Devonport, is to be fitted for coast-guard 
service, and will take the place of the Ajaz at Kingstown.— 
The Frederick William, '74, is ordered to be brought forward 
for commission at Portsmouth——A Fy trial has been 
made at Portsmouth dockyard of a folding boat, intended by 
the inventor for use with troop or emigrant ships. It is flat- 
bottomed, with pointed ends, and will carry fifty people ata 
very light draught of water. The principal merit of the in- 
vention appears to be the very small space twenty such boats 
would occupy, when folded up and stowed away.—Capt. 
Frere, whose death we lately recorded, y dis ished 
himself in the Crimean campaign.——At last, = lakely 
has an order to manufacture for the: public one 11- 
inch .———The Channel squadron has been, by the re 
moval of the Resistance and Royal Oak to the Mediterranean, 


t. | reduced to small proportions. It now consists only of the Hagar, 


71; the Warrior, 40; the Black Prince, 41; the Defence, 16; 
and the 7rinewlo, 2; but if n the squadron can almost 
immediately be reinforced by the Prince Consort, 35, and the 
Hector, 28, iron-cased ships, and in a forward state.——The 
following ies are under orders to return to England: 7ra 

, and Icarus, 11, from the Mediterranean ; Nile, 78, 
on 26, and Landrail, 5, from the West Indies; Ariel, 7, 


angs00 
were at Point de Galle, and sailed for Bombay on 9th Dec. 
Capt. Sherard Osborn may be looked for in England, early in 
March. So much for the sale of his ships to the Confederates. 
——By the latest advices from Japan we learn that Satsuma 
had paid the indemnity money an logised for firing upo® 
our ships, and the Tycoon had withdrawn his edict of expul- 
sion ; fore the inn, that have been ordered home for 


some time have from Yoko! viz., the Centaur, 

from | Scout, , and Encounter. wo birt 
4 repent isons: Bt hinstone to on ¥ Concert; pny 

Canopus; n ‘incent; Hassall Flag- 

L Jones; Michell to Meander.—Surgeons: W H Clark to Leander; 
W H Adams to Adventure.—Paymaster: A Edwards to Castor.— 
Comm Palmer of the Castor, drill-ship for the R N Reserve. st 
rank of Captain on the 


i 


North Shields, has been pro fo the 





Another Telegram, dated Melbourne, Dec. 24, says: “ Ad-| List. 
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Mr. Frederick Leypoldt, of Philadelphia, has published—in 
that elegant style for which his books are remarkable—a 
yolume entitled Letiers to a Lady, by William Von Humboldt, 
The author was the elder brother of Alexander Von Hum- 
poldt, the eminent naturalist. He was born in Potsdam, in 
1767, and died in Tegel, in 1835. Meantime he had dis- 

himself as an author—particularly in the domain 
of philology—and as a statesman. These letters were writ- 
ten by him, in the early part of the present century, to a 
lady whose friendship he enjoyed and highly valued. ‘They 
have been edited by Mr.Wharles Godfrey Leland, a compe- 
tent German scholar, and a man of taste, who has also fur- 
nished a brief biographical sketch of the author. Mr. Leland 
says, and says very truly, that “the unexpected revelation,” 
in this book, “‘of the deepest and noblest feelings of a great 
man, in the form of advice or refined counsel, in letters to a 
lady,” forms “a work which every woman may study to ad- 
vantage, and which should be placed in the hands of every 
” He adds that “the volume is without a rival among 
works intended to refine, edify, and ennoble the minds of 
women.” Thisis high praise; but the book deserves it. The 
style of these letters is very sweet and simple, and their sub- 
stance is the wise, and delicate, and often religious thought of 
a powerful and well-trained intellect, humanized by the 
warmth of a pure and good heart. 


Mrs. Hemans has told us, in melodious verse, that Death has 
all seasons for hisown. On many American hearts, however, 
the sad knowledge weighs heavily that the present is pecu- 
liarly the season of the Great Destroyer. Books of consola- 
tion under bereavement are, therefore, more timely now than 


@. Ware, and published, at Boston, by Messrs. W. Carter and 
Brother. Mrs. Ware’s previous writings—‘ Elements of 
Character” and “ Thoughts in my Garden”—have made her 
known to a wide circle of readers, as a singularly thoughtful, 
hopeful, spirited, and gracious writer. Her present work— 
which is worthy of her talents and her reputation—will thus 
be eagerly welcomed. Its teachings are in consonance with 
the promises of religion, and its influence upon character, sen- 
timent, and conduct cannot fail to be beneficial. It treats of 
“Death and Life,” “Mourning for the Dead,” “ Memory in the 
Future Life,’ “ Spiritualism,” “ The Building-up of Regener- 
ate Life,” “The Past and the Future,” and “ War and Peace ;” 
and, while it throws no light upon that dense mystery wherein 
mortal existence is merged, it certainly breathes a strong and 
cheering spirit for those that mourn. 





Persons, habitually interested in records of adventure and 
the exploits and perils of warfare, should read The Colour 
’ Guard, which is published, in neat style, by Messrs. Walker, 
Wise and Co., of Boston. It comprises the Diary of a Cor- 
poral in the Federal service—the Rev. James K. Hosmer, of 
Deerfield, Massachusetts. This gentleman, unlike the majo- 
rity of his ecclesiastical brethren, testified his readiness to 
practice as well as to preach the sword, by enlisting as a pri- 
vate in a Massachusetts Regiment of Volunteers. He subse- 
quently became a Corporal, and served under General Banks, 
at ané about New Orleans. His diary was kept in a simple, 
vivacious style, and 1s full of interesting incident. It extends 


New Publications, .«-_—=_[ stady 274 enioy it; aso work of artit is highly meritorious with face averted s0 a8 to show the profile only, seems to 


and attractive, while—not being s composition, but a transcript listen for the coming footstep of the executioner, or to be 
from Nature—itought to be invested in all American eyes with | dreaming of impossible rescue, or wandering in mind with 
a certain national importance. The scene of this noble|his free companions in crime. He is utterly regardless of the 
picture is in Nebraska Territory, on the Western slope of that | appeal ; as stony as the seat whereon he awaits his doom. 

portion of the vast-continental back-bone, so familiar by name| The subject is simple in the extreme, yet full of profound- 
and so little trodden by the feet of curious travellers, which | est sentiment, which finds expression in the artist’s every 
is designated as the Wind River range of Mountains, The posi-| touch. It may be seen in the nervous clutch of the woman’s 
tion is visible on ordinary maps, at a distance from San Fran-| hand upon the shoulder of the haggard malefactor; in her 
cisco of about 700 miles, N,Z, Butthis matterslittle. It is more] expression of despair; in his hard and unflinching unbe- 
to the point:to' say that‘Mr. Bierstadt saw and sketched it in| lief. This is the inner power; in mere manner or style, we 







1858, while accompanying General Lander’s Exploring Ex- 
pedition. 

Save as regards the living accessories, whereof something 
may presently be noted, it is difficult to imagine a subject that 
groups itself more easily or more charmingly. It must, in- 
deed, have been impossible for an artist, endowed with a grain 
of feeling or perception, to have come upon such a point of 
view, and not to have immediately caught it as a-happy 
revelation. The parts were distributed and ready to his brush 
or pencil. There is the flat and basin-like and prairie- 
grassed foreground, not ungarnished with huge cotton-wood 
trees, its remoter level assuming the aspect of a quiet lake, 
which itself is filled by the tumbling head-waters of the Colo- 
radoin the form of a magnificent cascade. Cleaving the heights 
on either hand, which make up the middle distance, this wa- 
terfall becomes, as it were, the cynosure of the spectator’s eyes 
—all the more that it catches one of the rare sun-bea ms, that 
flit hither and thither in the well-sembled caprices of what we 
should term an April day. Up and beyond this, the receding 
hills disclose a succession of towering peaks, the loftiest of 
which, Mount Lander, crowns the whole with its abrupt preci- 
pices, whereon is small foot-hold for the snow, though on one 
side a glacier winds its downward way between crags that hem 
itin. The spirit that has any innate communion with the 
majestic in natural scenery, any fgmiliar acquaintance with 
its finest Alpine developments, leaps at the sight of the noble 
forms here represented, and recognizes at once that grandeur 
and picturesque variety of outline which are lacking amid 
the tame Catskills of this State, and even comparatively among 
the finer White Mountains of New Hampshire. We are as- 
sured that Mr. Bierstadt has not flattered these midland giants. 
If not, they are worthy of the “ throne of rocks” and the “ dia- 
dem of snow,” so often quoted, though their “robe of clouds” 
is atthe moment a thin and partial one—for, as already hinted, 
the lights and shadows are flecked about at the painter’s will, 
and parcelled out, we may add, with singular and felicitous 
knowledge of effect. Thecolouring of all this is sober. Neu- 
tral tints prevail. What there is, of vivid—not to speak of the 
brilliant whites in the cascade—is reserved for the fore- 
ground, which is bright in its green grass and foliage, and re- 











































which it is made up. 

With an abnegation not common among civilized tourists 
who illustrate the haunts of savage people, Mr. Bierstadt has 
not introduced himself, or his party, or even our old acquain- 
tance the American Eagle, upon his canvas. We are certain, 
therefore, that he did not pen the concluding and prophetic 
sentence of the printed description current in the show-room : 
“ Upon that very plain where now an Indian village stands, 
a city, populated by our descendants, may rise, and in its art- 


from November 13th, 1862, to July 13th, 1863. During this| galleries this ‘picture may eventually find a resting-place.” 


brief but stirring term of service, its author experienced both 
the poetry and the prose of war; and what he experienced 
he has recorded, in a straight-forward and lively narrative, 
manly in spirit, and instructive in details. We like the book, 
therefore, notwithstanding its sad and miserable theme of 
War; and we commend it to public attention, 


Two neat and useful little books have just been published 
by Messrs. Dick and Fitzgerald. One is called The Ball-room 
Guide : the other is called The Parlour Magician. Mr. Thomas 
Hillgrove is the author of the fformer, which embodies de- 
scriptions of various dances, directions for calling the figures, 
advice as to selection of music, and suggestions as to deport- 
ment and etiquette. The name of the author of the latter is 
not given. It comprises copious directions for the perform- 
ance of amusing tricks of legerdemain, such as might serve 
to entertain guests or children, in parlour, drawing-room, 
or nursery. Both these volumes are appropriately embel- 
lished with wood cuts.—Messrs, Dick and Fitzgerald have also 
published, in pamphlet form, the Diary of a Detective Police 
Officer. It is a trifling addition to the literature of crime. — 


Mr. John Lovell, of Montreal, publishes The British North 
American Almanac for 1864. It is edited by James Kirby, 
M.A., B.C.L., Advocate, and is, we believe, the first important 
work of the kind, relating to the British American Provinces, 
that has yet been published. No pains have been spared to 
make it ample and accurate in details. Many scholars, re- 
siding in the Provinces, have aided in the labour; and the re- 
sult—eminently creditable to editor and assistants—is a com- 
plete and very impressive picture of a most interesting 
country. The growth of the British Provinces is one of the 
most gratifying features of this troublous age. May nothing 


ever intervene to retard that growth, or to dim the future of| ¢ same place. ‘Tt is called “ The Eleventh Hour,” and re- 


an industrious and enterprizing and liberty-loving people! 
Fine Arts. 


“THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS.” 


A large and extremely find landscape, the work of Mr. 
Albert Bierstadt, and bearing the above general title, is now on 





Awaiting due progress to that desirable consummation, we 
may remark that the artist has dealt only with the habitual 
occupants of these remarkable regions. He has depicted with 
minute detail an encampment of Shoshone Indians, whose 
decorated bark tents “come in” well upon one side of the im- 


er, while men and squaws and horses and dogs and dead game 
and papooshes and implements and packages of all'sorts give 


wandering Indian life, and is to some extent, accord- 


lieved by bits of gayer pigment in the figures and objects of 


mediate foreground, and balance the large trees upon the oth- i 


movement and variety to the scene. -In truth, this part of the 
picture appears to be designed for a complete epitome of 


can but say that there is no evidence whatever of peculiarities 
generally attributed to the female hand. All is masculine, 
and most masterly. If Mrs. Murray continues from time to 
time to show Americans such works as these, we shall no 


longer hear the pitying remark : “ it’s only a water-colour!” 
Another phrase must needs replace this: “ it’s only an oil-paint- 
ing!” The picture, we believe, goes to the Water-Colour Ex- 
hibition in London. * Be quick to see it, if.you are impression- 
able in this direction. 


—_—___ 
PORTRAITS OF SHAKSPEARE. 

Mr. J. H. Friswell has published in London, a volume illus- 
trated by Photographs, and bearing this title : “‘ Life Portraits 
of William Shakspeare: a History of the Various Represen- 
tations of the Poet, with an Examination into their Authenti- 


city.” A local journal of repute thus comments on the inter- 
esting subject : 


Whatever may be thought of ‘the propriety of a national 
celebration of Dhainpennes three-hundredth birthday on the 
28d of April next, we must all feel an interest in the subject 
of this book. It is an inquiry into the comparative value of 
those different likenesses of the greatest English poet, which 
have been variously esteemed by our literary antiquaries and 
connoisseurs of art, The question of the proposed Shaks- 
peare monument, if it is to involve a statue or bust of him, 
must of course depend upon the result of this investigation. 
It has been objected that none of the existing records of his 
personal appearance are sufficiently distinct and reliable for 
the artistic compere of a truthful portrait. In that case, it 
oolish to let the National Memorial Commit- 
tee expend £30,000, or even as many shillings, upon a figure 
of bronze or marble, which would exhibit no certain image of 
the man. Wedo not want an ideal or a conjectural notion 
of his face and figure. We have had enough, from his English 
and German commentators, of ideal and conjectural notions 
of the meaning of his playe. As we have now determined to 
ask for nothing more than a tolerably correct text from the 
Tuture editors of his works, so we are equally disposed to ac- 
cept nothing but an authentic portrait trom the sculptors or 
ters of his effigy ; and if they have not the data and mate- 
rials for this, we would rather they let it alone. Though we 
might put up with the Greek ideal head of a mythical Homer, 
we shall insist upon historical veracity—we want a positive 
realism—in the representation of a fellow-countryman who 
actually lived in London and @tratford-on-Avon at a period 
not 80 4 yr ey times. 
e front’ & most successfil phot 
the tomb in the chancel at Stratford Church. Pit re wo 
much to say that no drawing tha. has ever been engraved 
and published before this, shows the true expression of the 
face in Shakspeare’s bust, which forms a part of his funeral 
monument; because, from the position of the bust, raised 
some feet above the eyes of the spectator, its characteristic 
look of genial humour and cheerfulness is averted. In this 
photograph, which was taken from the level of the face, we 
recognize the lively and good-natured countenance of the man 
who was called Sweet Will” by his most familiar friends. 
The bust is known, without much doubt, to have been exe- 
cuted by Gerard Johnson in London immediately after Shake- 
8 death in 1616, and it is probable that Johnson worked 
a plaster cast of the features, which now lies in the Bri- 
tish Museum, under the custody of Professor Owen. This 
cast wh @ collection of art curiosities left by Count 
von K t, who died at Mayence in 1848, and whose an- 
cestors, for above three hundred years, had been accustomed 
to raat ah such things, and had sometimes purchased them 
in London. I[t is not at all improbable, as Mr. Friswell ob- 
serves, that a German nobleman, or one of his correspondents, 
being in London shortly after Shakspeare’s death, and find- 
ing that the German sculptor had executed a bust of him, 
which was praised in the contempo verses of Ben Jonson 
and Digges, would pick up the cast from which it was mo- 
delled and add it to his collection at home. The cast, it is 













said, agrees very well with the bust, except that in the bust the 
upper lip is =m the nose shorter and thicker, and the 
cheeks are fuller in the cast. But this is accounted for 
by Spratling that the sculptor made allowance for the shrink- 
ing of the features during sickness and after death; and it is 
also conjectured that he had accidentally chipped away too 
much of the soft stone just at the bottom of the nose, so that 
he was obliged to make the upper lip rather too long. The 
bald head of) this bust isa mere oval block, without any at- 
tempt at phrenol development. Nobody has ever yet 
dared to open peare’s grave and feel the bumps of his 
skull, because of the warning inscription which he wrote for 
his tomb. We apprehend, therefore, that ifa statue of Shaks- 
— is to be erected, whatever help may be got from the 

ratford bust and the several portraits in designing the linea- 









ing to our individual notion, rather overdone. The 
tents, the groups of figures, the horses, harmonize 
admirably. with the work as a whole; but the minutia are too 
much elaborated. They detract from the grandeur and im- 
pressiveness of the landscape, and tend to Barnumize it. 
Perhaps, when our country cousins shall have slaked their 
curiosity over these unimportant accessories, and before the 
picture itself finds its resting-place in the art-gallery above- 
named on the scene which it represents, Mr. Bierstadt will 
obliterate some of these minor trivialities, replacing them with 
any of those natural productions of the soil that spring up so 


kindly under his hand. It is our sincere and great admiration | ments of his face, it will be impossible to ascertain the precise 
that makes us jealous of any little drawback. We commend | shape of his head, which must be left to the Cajectures of the 
“The Rocky Mountains” most heartily, a8 another proof of one pclosionn bo wales ~ Pe mel enon Thoin, indeed, 
‘ , ty) not exactly such as the siognomist 
Americen genius for landscape. would have conceived for that of the mightiest, the most ro- 
A Rind ‘nee IN WATER coLoURe. ane and yet the tenderest of poets. It is not only—as one 


Two months since or thereabouts, we invited attention to a pee ay sediocteaiiaton “ ——— literary men at . 
ro 


noble water-colour of Mrs, Elizabeth Murray, then on show at | does not look like a man of genius. Very probably, Shaks- 
Goupil’s. It is grateful to announce that another one, of| peare did not look like a man of genius, but like a pleasant, 


: jovial, honest, fellow as he was. This is the kindof man 
equal or greater merit, may now be seen for a short period at |... 605 in the rd bust, which, being erected in his na- 
tive town yaa ey who had known him all his life, 
presents the last painful interview between a condemned Ita- ow he ve a fair resemblance to the every-day as- 
lian criminal and his wife. He is seated, chained to a stone — 

v For the Chandos though it is a far better wor 
bench, in a low vaulted dungeon, with his hands either art, we cannot say opens ‘Its es _ a >t 
pinioned behind his back or concealed beneath his ragged | back to a player named Taylor, who bequeathed it to Sir Wil- 
clothing. At his feet, in an agony of supplicating grief, his | iam Davenant oe ped ome greay died. But those who 

mo 


v ; could at that time my to the likeness of Shaks- © 
wife has flung herself, holding ‘before him'a Crucifix, a5 | 020). Were very few. ia heathen chteelienisaatih sate 





exhibition at 756 Broadway. We counsel our city readers to 


ae passionately urging that at this supreme moment he | the Restoration in 1600. Their remembrance of his features 
humble himself thereto. But. the poor, stolid wretch, | zeust have been greatly impaired by the lapse of so many 
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po esten, ee A sortof compromise is occasionally ef- 


fected saghention of taffetas écossais tri on robes 
of bine ailk, au the combination is not at all displeasin 


but the tide is somewhat on the turn for the foriier, and th, 
favour which the azure colour finds in the eyes of the Empress 
Cems ey ayer eater gran arr ypewemomepene a 
many has stood its ground against all comers. Sic 
transit gloria Scottorum, for the moment at least. 
On the subject of bonnets we have only to call the attention 
of our fair readers to the latest style of feather trimming, and 
to state that black silk bonnets, tly ornamented with 
are extremely fashionable at the present moment. 
general shape and trimming of ladies’ o dresses 


fea- | remains the same. It is only necessary to observe high- 


life. ; 

The next photograph in Mr. Friswell’s book is that of the 
graving, by Martin Droeshout, which is 

refixed to the folio edition of {Sha ’s Plays, published 
y Heminge and Condell in 1623. 
his death, and not only the editors, but likewise 
whose verses attest the fidelity of the 
must have had a perfectly fresh recollection of their 
friend, we may take it as evidence, almost equal with that of 
the Stratford bust, to the real physiognomy of the man. It 
agrees with the bust in the gen 


pecially in the lo 
¥, d ch 


tant, since it is pro’ 
altered his fashion 


former has barge Fa 3s 4 eos wes 
w , according to accounts receiv 

now in a fair way to regain. ; 

number of Cashmeres, looted during 


esteem, and lost to some extent 


the mutinies, or sold at low 

has rendered us in E 
ure. But these circumstances, 

scarce in India, would. have enhanced the 

and | reduced it, but for an unfortunate fact 

been known to the initiated insuch matters. This factis 
. The Cashmere shaw] is 

‘orated in quality 


panic-stricken merchants, 
ngland more accustomed 

by making the article more 
outline of the features, and rather than 
high oval forehead, 
ere fare differences inthe cut 
beard, which seem very unimpor- 
like most other men 


which for some time 


past 
one which it is useless to d 
not what it was. It has d 


, the most important of its perfections. 
the exquisite blending of the colours, 


that Sbakspeare, 
in these particulars, at different 


necked robes are frequently worm@for ceremonial occasions, 
when a profusion of passementerie decoration is de rigueur. 
d | The design of the passementerie is without importance, and 
po As confidently left to the taste of the wearer, as the great- 
est liberty prevails for the selection of every description of 
dress ornument, which thus runs no risk of being disapproved 
as ridiculous, 

Walking Dress. Dark brown silk robe, trimmed round the 
bottom of the skirt with a wide band of black velvet, sur- 
mounted by a torrade of chenille and a narrow lace ruching. 
At an equal distance from the lower edge of the velvet band 
the trimming of the skirt is completed by a silk ruching of the 
dress material. The sleeves are ornamented to match. Black 
velvet bonnet, enlivened on one side with violet feathers.— 
Ball Dress. This robe is in gross de Tours, of a white ground, 
with black brocaded flowers; the three fixed flounces are 
trimmed with a gause ruching, edged with narrow black lace. 
Each of the flounces, which incline rather to the left, is fas- 


rich | tened by a large bow. The bertha on the co: -is provided 
4 attached tik e - 


made after a sketch taken by Richard Burbage, the theatrical 
anager, during Shakspeare’slife. Mr. Friswell remarks , that 
es have a peculiar worn and hard-worked look. In his 
we may suppose, 8 
looked more plump 
he had retired to Stratford-on-Avon, ‘where he enjoyed his 
leisure and the country air. We are glad to read the benefi- 
cial effects of this change in such a 
don portrait and the Stratford bust. Nor are the other diffe- 
rences between them very hard to explain. If, as is not un- 

ppeared in the costume of 
ht thick hair, which falls in a} 
, may have been a sort of wig, 


colours themselves, might all be more.or less suc- 
cessfully copied. But there was no imi 
e foundation—the chudder upon w 
was worked, which could be pulled through a finger- 
still less was it possible to emulate the quality of 
which for fineness was unequalled 
t was this rare combination which 
peculiar lightness, and made the work 
which covered it at once delicate and durable—delicate as any 
printed pattern, and durable ag work must be which is woven 
in and becomes a part of the fabric itself. 

So highly is the importance of the manufacture appreciated 
in Cashmere that it has for many years been a Government 

tions, both as to material and mode of 
, being strictly laid down, and stringently enforced. 
of the best quality commanding the price of a hun- 
guineas and more, even in India, it may be supposed that 
it costs some considerable time and trouble to produce. In 
truth, the making of a sing 
performed by hand, occupies an entire 
gether. Men, women, and children, all take their departments 
at the work, in which they may be considered to have a vested 

The manufacture has been very fi 

last few years, when the fine wool hitherto emplo 
adulterated by materials of a coarser kind, which will not 
take the dye so well, and shrinks if e 
abuse engaged the attention of the 
some time ago, and he issued an order on the subject; but the 
then tried proving ineffectual, his Highn 
a circular issued under his own hand 
“that in the city’of Siree Nugger, 
alias Cashmere, a Paradise on earth, the number of men and 
women employed in the operation of shawl weaving 
t, nearly all the inhabitants of 
with the trade. That owing to the 
dullness of the market in England and France, ca’ 
by the inferior descriptions of sha 
tradesmen and merchants have been 
and some to bankruptcy; and a large proportion of weavers 
have been thrown out of employ.” 

His Highness, in consequence, orders that for the future 
certain new rules be rigorously observed. By these it is pro- 
vided, in the first place, that all shawls be uniform in size, 
ladies’ shawls being three yards and a half by one yard and a 


was a hard-work- 
, no doubt, after 
used for the embroidery 
any part of the world. 

ce between the Lon- 


drew him as he ai 
some theatrical 


and his face may have been shaven, for the stage 
than he afterwards chose to have it when he lived at Strat- 
dent condition. The expres- 
t picture is candid, serene, and 
, but more pensive than that of the Stratford bust. 
is what we might fairly ex 
at the time when he was occupied with “poetical authorship 
and with the active business of his profession. Itis tolerably 
certain that, in his latter years, he led an easy comfortable life, 
and eschewed those literary labours which are a sad weari- 
ness of the flesh. 

Upon the whole, we must agree with Mr. Friswell, that, by 
a combination of the Droeshout engraving with the Stratford 
mir 4 nea di is needful for th f 
por’ yy as evidence, as for the purpose of a 
monumental statue. There is no occasion to. loak at any 
original portraits. Not one of them can 

traced with certainty to the 

friends. The Chandos 
trait Gallery, may have 


monopoly, the condi 


rd as a gentleman of 
sion of his face in the D 


in a portrait of him stitch of which is 


to moisture. The 
ah of Cashmere 


ion of his personal 
ait, which is in our National Por- 
seen by somebody who had seen 
Shakspeare ; but that witness is not worth much. It is ‘said 
“John Taylor, the 
Taylor, the player, was named 
;-there was John Taylor, the Water Poet, and there was 
a painter named John Taylor in the seventeenth century; 
but which of them could answer fdr the correctness of this 

rtrait, as Ben Jonson and the editors of 1623 could answer 
—and as the poet’s fellow-towns- 
men could speak for the Stratford bust ? We think the accu- 
racy of these two likenesses may be considered as ‘beyond a 
There is no serious difficulty 
esch other. An artist of sufficient knowledge and experience 


he now bids it be 
tes 70 000, and, in 
ed city are connec’ 

wl manufactured, man 
subjected to heavy 
or Droeshout’s engravi 


in reconciling them with 


with a corresponding trimming, and wise with a 
bow. The heaadress is composed of mother-of-pearl flowers 
and a white rose.—Hvening Dress. Black moire antique robe, 
ornamented on the skirt by & narrow flounce, composed of vi- 

olet guipure and ruched ribbon. The co is plain, high- 
necked, and fastened with jet buttons. From the narrow 
waistband depend two wide streamers in the dress material, 
bordered with guipure. The coiffure consists of a catogan of 
violet ribbon and black lace, ornamented with jet flowers.— 
Paris paper. 

_—_—_—_—)—____. 

Tue FAMILY QUARREL.—The Prince of Wales, as every- 

one knows, is married to the daughter of the King of Den- 
mark, one of the parties to this German contest. His eldest 
sister, the Princess Royal, is married to the Prince Royal of 
Prussia, one of the parties opposed to the King of Denmark. 
His second sister, the Princess Alice, is married to the Prince 
Louis of Hesse-Darmstadt, whose mother is-a Princess of 
Prussia, and ,whose brother is an officer in the Prussian 


army. 

These are direct relationships; but there are others scarcel: 
less so with which the public are. not so well acquainted. 
Prince Frederick of Augustenburg—the Duke of Augusten- 
burg as he is generally called here—although that title pro- 
perly belongs to his father, is a very close connection of our 
royal family, and is much better known to the Court than to 
the people of these realms. It will be remembered that when 
the mother of Queen Victoria married his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Kent she was a widow. She was first married in the 
year 1803, to the Prince Emich Charles of Leiningen, who 
died 4th July, 1814. By this! marriage the Duchess of 
Kent had one son, born 1804, and one daughter, born 1807, 
who ‘were consequently half brother and half sister of the 


meen. 

Qe Queen's half-brother, Charles, Prince of Leiningen, 
died 1856, and was succeeded by his son, Prince Ernest of 
Leiningen, nephew of the Queen, who is a captain in the Royal 
Navy of Great Britain. , 

The half sister of the Queen, the Princess Anne Feodorovna 
of Leiningen, married in 1828 Ernest Prince of Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg. He died in 1860, leaving a widow and five 
children, the latter nephews and nieces of the Queen. Of 
these children, the third son, Prince Victor of Hoheniohe, 
who took the name of “ Count de Gleichen” on his 


half; turbans, two yards by two; robes, four yards and a half} with a daughter of Admiral Sir George Seymour, is a captain 


might surely succeed in harmonising their slight discrepan- 
cies, as he would deal with any two or three good 
rson, taken in different costumes, at different ages 
of life, and under different circumstances of habit and occupa- 


It has not, so far as this book informs us, been Mr. Fris- 
well’s object to recommend the project of a Shakspeare sta- 


by three. Any shaw! badly woveis to’ be destroyed, the value 
to be recovered by the proprietor from the weaver. Should 
the fault lie with the proprietor he will be punished by the 
eris at libérty to dispose of his designs, | Holstein-Sonderbourg-Augustenburg,” the 
part of a design he will 

person may steal a de- 


Government, A d 
but should he attempt to conceal an 
be punished by the 
sign, nor may one designer 


in our Royal Navy. His next sister, the Princess Adelaide 
Victoria of Hohenlohe (born 1835), married in 1856 “ Frede- 
rick Christian Augustus, Prince Hereditary of Schleswig- 
f th State of Schleswig Holstein, 
sovereignty of the imagi tate o eswig- Holstei 
who is by marriage the Coors nephew. . 4 


design to another. The| Besides these relationships of our royal family with the 


tue, in preference to any other m 
centenary. Though his volume was inscribed, last Decem- 
ber, to the President, Vice-Presidents, and members of the 


e of celebrating the ter- designs is abandoned, in order to give encourage- 


m nt to the art.. Not more than six shawls are to be woven 


conmenng ies there are others less immediate. The Ki 
Leopold of Belgium is the Queen’s uncle. His eldest son an 


from one design, or a heavy fine will be inflicted. Duty for) heir, the Duke de Brabant, is married to an Archduchess of 


National Shakspeare Memorial Committee, we have observed 


the future is to be levied by measurement of wool and worsted, 
his name among the seceders from that body, and we presume 


and not by weight, as heretofore, the object be 


Austria, and his daughter, the Princess Charlotte, is married 


ing to make | to the Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian, brother of the Em- 


that he is dissatisfied with their proceedings. This is not the 
place for continuing that painful discussion. 
monument is to be erected in London—whether 
is to be a new monument at 'Stratford—or wheth- 
er it will not be thought better, after all, to spend the money, 
which has not yet been subscribed, in 
Shakspeare Theatre, for the 
works, and the furtherance of dramatic art—these are ques- 
tions still under debate ; but the publication which we have 
just received has a value and interest of its own, without re- 
ference to any such controversy of the day. It may be placed 
along with our favourite edition of Shakspeare, that we ma 
look upon his face as a household friend; as in reading 


uce a finer di tion of the material, which 
e weavers. Hie Highness, in 
ent to the manufacture, 
for the purchase of raw 


more profitable to 
order to give substantial enco 
advances a lakh of rupees (£10,000) 
material, to be refunded to the Government from the proceeds 


Under these salutary regulations it may be anticipated that 
the Cashmere shaw! will resume its place in the market as 
well as upon the shoulders of many ladies who have of late 
addicted themselves to coverings a 
coats. It would be a pity indeed 
uires, in feminine phrase, something like a gift to “ put 
it on” properly, and this Frenchwomen claim as 


the endowment of a 
representation of his 


deal too much like 
the shawl should die away. 


peror of Austria, another party to the contest. Besides these 
connections the Duchess of Cambridge, who was a Princess 
of Hesse-Cassel, is an aunt of the Queen of Denmark, who 
was also a Princess of Hesse Cassel. : 

Every party in the Dano-Germanic contest may therefore 
be said to be more or less immediately connected with the 
royal family of Great Britain —Daily News. 





REWARD For ABusE.—We observe that Mr. Henry May- 
hew, the author of “ London Labour and the London Poor,” 
also of a book called “German Life and Manners,” which was 
lately reviewed in this journal, has been appointed her Ma- 


specially their | jesty’s Consul at Copenhagen. He was, till within the last 


own. Butitisa 
unapproachable, and it should live in 
prices of fashion. As it has become a criminal offence to de- 
‘| teriorate the Cashmere, there is hope for the time-honoured in- 
stitution, and commerce and art may now equally rejoice — 


, the household words of the English people, we still 
think of him with grateful affection 


——~>———— 


_CONCERNING CASHMERES. 


Ask any lady, and she will tell you that no article of appa- 
rel which she can procure can com 
tinction with a Cashmere shawl. 
there being a place called Shawl in Northern India, and the 
thing itself has gained acceptance in every part of the civilis- 


and simplicity, is 





for costliness and dis- 


—_—_—_>————_—— 
e name is of local origin, 


MORE PARIS FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


fortnight or three weeks, employed as a special correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph in Schleswig'or Holstein. It is to be 
hoped that the Germans will not now regard his appointment 
as another of the hostility of the British Government in 
their national quarrel with Denmark ; for they are bitterly in- 
dignant at the manner‘in which he has disp: the charac- 
ter of the German people, throughout the two bulky volumes 
of his most recent work. Several letters, not only from Ger- 
mans, but from Englishmen residing in Germany, have al- 


January’s fetes have been sumptuous this year in the monde me Be ane ye in the Times, protesting against the “ ex- 
agge 


ed world. Throughout the East the shawls of Cashmere are 
held in high esteem, and we might also say, honour. Kings 
present them to one another as marks of 

present horses and jewels, and our own Government, adopting 


Parisien, for the Court balls, the balls at the Hotel de Ville, 
and the grand soirées at the nobility’s houses have been more 


than ever remarkable for the rustling of silks and the spark- 


ons,” the “foul epithets,” and the “scandalously 
coarse vituperation,” which abound, as they say, in Mr. May- 
hew’sbeok. One of these correspondents, writing from Dres- 


ling of diamonds of the purest water, The luxury of some of| den, has lived more than three years in Saxony, and is “ well 
ladies’ dresses i on some tvilettes de| acquainted with the lecalities, the residences, and the most 

ds of ruched tulle, or | distinguished of the persons on whom Mr. Mayhew lavishes 
bbon are placed so artistically that none but the ta- | every abusive epithet that our language contains.” He could 
paymaster of the dressma-| only read the first two or three hundred pages of “ this most 

er’s bill can suspect the quantity or the cost. Costly, also, | discreditable work.” He threw it down in disgust, and he 
are the new coiffures @ la russe, which are worn on the top of|can bear witness that ‘the general feeling of oglish resi- 
particularly charming for a person of ele-| dents in Saxony is one of shame and regret that such state- 

especially suitable for dinner | ments should have been penned by an English writer.” The 


the custom, have them stored in the local treasuries for be- 
m persons whom they desire to favour. Native 
Princes, in their turn, give them ‘to: European officials, and 
pean officials received them with great satisfacti 


bal as much as six or seven 


modeste or the subsequent 

the late East India y 

the reception of presents of any kind by their servants. 

present day all such matters, when 

over to the Government 

cial ladies, who can obtain them only by 
In Europe 


retained, are made | the bead, and.are 


ce. This style of coiffure is 
a aeheabelan oat 











domestic servants, the peasantry, and every other class of so- 


test desire to announce the prospective | ciety, came in for their share of wholesale vilification at, Mr. 








it is, nevertheless, due to truth 
‘has become a serious rival to 











to | Mayhew’s hands; but he is most censorious upon the morals 
nef manners of the German women. Upon the whole, it isa 
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THE _ ALBION; 








our 
elcome to 


Co: at will be the 
hom for this coe arrantable Viack tpon the 
social and domestic life of Germany.— London Feb. 


Without some. farther explanation, this appointment ap-| 


pears eminently discreditable. We do not yet observe it ga- 


zetted; and we feel assured that if the circumstances come to | th 


the Queen’s knowledge, het Majesty will refuse to sanction it. 


» Brrrise Supsects ABROAD.—In the general report which 
has been issued respecting the census of 1861, the commis- 
sioners say the people of these islands are more moveable than 
to Pom ge numbers of them are always abroad, 
sometimes on distant voyages, sometimes on the Alps, some- 
times in the deserts of Africa, or in iho serene. item but 

erally in ships at sea, in the ¢ comm: entrepéts, 


jn the capitals of Europe, in our colonies, or in the States of 
America. France is the country to w the most 
resort in Europe, and 25,844 are domiciled there ; 4,092 are re- 

selgium, 827 in Holland, 1,124 in Switzer! 7,365 


turned in 

in Germany, 5467 in Italy, including Rome, 2,072 in Portu- 

p ‘St9 in Spain, in Greece, 2,360 in Turkey, and 

1 in t, in Denmark 872, in Norway 272, and in Sweden 
411, in 3,749. 


to Asia, 30 of her Majesty’s 
pens ra Ti returned in P 1,072 in China, 81 in Japan, 
and 24inSiam. The En pulation in 
to the returns of the In vernment (apparently defec- 
tive), amounted to 125,379, including the English , 85,- 
008 strong. 340 English re are in the empire of Mo- 
Tocco. ‘A and the rest of Africa make no return. Cen- 
tral America returns 145 English residents, Ecuador 27 
. Chili 4,152, of whom 38,265 are males, chiefly miners, an 
Brazil 2,838. The number of each of the two sexes returned 
abroad did not greatly differ,as the males were 36,734, and the 
females 31,235. In France and Belgium the woman exceed 
the men in number; and in Germany there was little differ- 
ence. In China, Japan, Chili, Brazil, and India, the men pre- 
ponderated largely. The natives of England in the United 
States exceed the numbers in all other countries. According 
to an elaborate return of the numbers of the inhabitants of 
each State in 1860 who were born in this kingdom, the num- 
ber amounted in the aggregate to 2,224,743, of whom it was 
ascertained that 477,455 were born in England and Wales, 
108,518 in Scotland, and 1,611,304 in Ireland. 27,466 were 
ibed simply as born in the United Kingdom.—Liverpool 





Tue New AUTHORISED PoaRMACcoPa@iA.—The Pharmaceu- 
tical Journal for February contains an article on the British 
Pharmacopceia just issued by authority, which it appears con- 
tains some important changes in chemical nan: song The 
scientific names applied to calomel and corrosive sublimate 
have been changed with almost every new edition of the 
“ Pharmacopeeia,” to reconcile them to the altered views or 

revailing p ces of chemists. Thus calomel, which in 

721 and 1746 was — aieewres ercurius bene eo og piag a. 
1788 was. changed to “ muriatis mitis,” 
or emanlenl and in 1836 to “ Hydrargyri 


to “ Hy 
chloridum.” e have now another chan; In the “ British 


Pharmacopceia” calomel is called calomel, its Latin name being 
“ calomelas,” but it is alsocalled “ Hyd ‘i subchloridum ;” 
and corrosive sublimate, which is latinized into “ Hydrargy- 
rum corrosivum sublimatum,” is designated “chloride of 
mercury,” the name formerly given to calomel. Red precipi- 
tate is now “ Hyd i oxidum rubrum,” and iodide of 
mercury “ Hydrargyri iodidum viride.” Aconitine is changed 
to “ Aconitia ;” emetic tartar is called “ Antimonium tartara- 
tum, Tartarated antimony ;” black sulphuret of antimony is 
“ Antimonium sulphuratum, Sulphurated antimony ;” nitrate 
of bismuth is “Bismuthum album, White bismuth ;” Calx 
chlorinata is now “ Calx chlorata,” the English chlorinated 
lime being retained ; chloroformy] is c! to “ Chlorofor- 
mum ;” potassio-tartrate of.iron is now “ Ferrum tartaratum, 
Tartarated iron ;” white precipitate is “ Hydrargyrum ammo- 
niatuw, Ammoniated seep | ?” Plumbi oxidum is changed 
to “ Lithargyrum, Litharge;” Potassii sulphuretum is changed 
to “Potasse sulphurata, Sulphurated potash ;” Potasse 
bitartras is changed to “Potasse tartras acida, Acid tar- 
rate of potash;’ Quine disulphas is now _,, Quinie 
sulphas.” The most important of these changes are those 
made in the chlorides of mercury. The name by which me- 
dical men have been accustomed to prescribe, and chemists 
to dispense calomel, no longer applies to the mild mercurial 
which has been used in five-grain doses to stimulate the liver, 
but is a name now given to the poisonous corrosive sublimate 
which destroys life in such or even smaller doses. 


Gossrp From Rome.—The Eternal City is full of the re- 
resentatives of nations; our countrymen, however, great- 
y outnumbering all others. The great augmentation in 

the prices ofall articles does not appear to have any 
effect in stemming the current of English setting south. 
It may not be out of place, however, to warn your read- 
ers who may think of “doing” Rome this coming Eas- 
ter, that they must come prepared to pay fully as much 
for apartments and living as they would have to pay in Paris. 
The great rise in the price of meat is attributed to a terrible 
disease that has among cattle, killing many thousands 
around Rome. The labour market is influenced by tbis 
rise in prices. Each Sunday morning the Piazza Montanara 
is filled with picturesque groups of men from the Campagna, 
with goat-skin breeches, who come into Rome to be hired as 
labourers. Three years ago, the ave daily pay of these 
men was two and a half pauls, Now they receive four pauls. 
I wish I could add that this rise in w went hand in hand 
with the amelioration of Rome generally. The iron horse, it 
is true, snorts at two of the city gates, and a few of the leading 
thorou are lighted with gas, but the streets genera!l 

are as as ever, and the people are squallid and wretched. 
According to my landlord, who is an Italian, your life is not 
safe after dark. A few days after having taken up my abode 
in his house, he pee me a sword-cane, entrea me not 
to go out at night without it. Not in the streets, however, 
are you in danger, but on the staircases, which, after nightfall, 
are for the most part dark. On these you may, as happened 
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referred to in future 


tier 


one up at “ merry 


part of the forearm, and had 
at once set to work belabo 


























traveller while lod, 
made part of the d 
duly 
accusations were clear 
dict of “ guilty, but without premeditation, and under extenuat- 
ing circumstances.” * * In 1848, a man killed his mother, 
and then reduced the body to ashes in the fire-place. He was 





Ata of the Town Council held 
afternoon, a “ re was read by Mr. 

Parks r in which it was recommend- 
offered as a donation by the Rev. 
accep’ 


by the or 
Baths ahd Parks Committee was 


fy) 
carried by a majority of 34 to 14: so that, after all, the park 


which Her Maj ously condescended to o in 1858 
will become sept Mom of, Lon a place of Teceeatinn for, the 
ham. Such is the pover of gone opinion, 

ies town and throug _ pu 2 wen that 
majo against purchasing wo moni ‘Oo was 
into a poor minority yesterday. The act haa been 


done too tardily and under too much pressure to be graceful, 
but the vote o: 


tion, at least, of the stigma attaching to it.— Times, Feb. 3. 


esterday will relieve the town from some por- 





To Posrerrry—A Carv.—As Mr. Punch’s volumes will be 


en be history, he reg 
form Posterity that in January 1864 a 


preachers, 


m that in the 


> finest Exhibition in London, that 
n, 


“A Mr. Crockett dail performs a series of dangerous feats ina 


large cage of lions and lionesses.’ 


That it happened—such things will happen in the best regu- 
lated wild-beast cages—that screams were heard one morning, 
and it was discovered :— 


“ That one of the 


in order to make them loose 
the fiesh from their 
were nearly blinded with the blows inflicted u 
was drawn away, with his 
this horrible position.” 


He was not thought likely to recover. Posterity will next 
read that— 


“ 


the gsual exhibition, during what is called the morning 
two lions that had 


been beaten looked 
than the others.” 


And finally, that like practical people, as we are, we use 


due and humane precautions for the future. For— 
_ “It is now felt—” 


What? That such brutal and dangerous “ entertainments” 


should be discontinued. Déar us, no:— 


“Tt is now felt to be desirable that red-hot iron rods should al- 


been 80, the animals would 
have been made to let go their hold of the unfortunate man in- 


ways be kept at hand, as had the 
stantly.”’ 


That is all. And in spite of all this, Mr. Punch has again to 
assure Posterity that we were ‘n 1864 Christian and civilised 
people, who shuddered at old tales of gladiators, loathed Spa- 
nish bull-fights, and even sent folks to prison for setting 
cocks to combat. But what we most piqued ourselves upon 


was our consistency.— Punch. 





THE SHERIFF AND THE “GREAT EasTERN.”—On Satur- 
day (Jan. 30) the first portion of the valuable and extensive 
, Eastern, which have been re- 

cently seized at the suit of Mr. Parry, ship-store merchant, of 
Leadenhall-street, London, for a balance of upwards of £5000, 
were sold by auction at Liverpool, under a sheriff’s warrant, 
and by an order of the Court of Queen’s Bench. The articles 
sold consisted of the excisable stores only, and comprised 
about 230 dozen quart and pint bottles of ale and stout, up- 
wards of 50 dozen of champagne, about 40 dozen of port and 


stores of the steam ship Great 


shi 


al 
8 of 8 


ying the duty, The attendance at the 


sale was limited. The sale was a harvest for the purchasers, 
and bargains 

was said to be of excellent quality, brought from 8d. to 10d. 
per lb., whilst one of the lots of ale, consisting of 40 dozen 
quarts, was knocked down for 10s.— Manchester Guardian. 


were realised. For example, the tea, which 





EXTENUATING CracuMsTANCES.—Of the strange and whim- 


sical motives which determine French juries in the discove 
of extenuating circumstances (les circonstances atténuantes), 
pay Berne instances are recorded. * * Some years * 
an 


keeper and his wife were tried for having murd a 
in their house, and further, for having 
body into sausages, with which they 
ied oe customers. These singularly revolting 
ly proved, and the jury returned a ver- 


found guilty, but with “extenuating circumstances.” A bare 
verdict of guilty was doubtlessly reserved in case any other 
man should advise himself to burn his mother before she was 
absolutely murdered. In 1848 a servant girl committed sev- 
eral robberies on her master and mistress, who, unwilling to 
prosecute her, contented themselves with giving her notice to 
leave. The girl profited by her short stay to poison them 


both. The jury found her guilty ; but, considering how much 
re boea ictitoved at Liiows 


to a gentleman the other night, find a fellow waiting to relieve | she must have at the prospect of being discharg- 

you of your watch.—Letter from Rome. yo seme that it Me under “ extonusting circumstan r ces” 
same @ youn, « eighteen, 

oF Park, BrrmincHaM.—The great | had not been Ph ar heb he onthe, he er Cree 

scandal in which the people of have been mixed | some little disagreement with her h , was guilty of the 

as to the completion of the purchase of Aston-park, and in | horrible of molten lead into his ear as he lay 

to which so much and to- | asleep. He pea tee dMnce; he aoanaal 

Tet baa vpon the town, waa disposed of last ‘prolonged. ‘The girl waa iled for the ollenge; het counsel 


airman it 








. Holliday), | ti 
















































for lucid explanations Bh mg 
to 

England was, in spive of 
opetsing an 8 Christian country, fitted up with ail the best 
apparatus in the way of churches, chapels, schools, 

good books, female influence, and Punch 

He admits that Posterity may have a difficulty in 


beli this when reading in the ne for the month 
in pate 3 


lions had an unfortunate man’s right 
hand in his mouth, whilst another had seized him by the thick 
dragged the limb through the bars 
of the cage nearly up to the armpit. Having no hot irons the men 
the lions over the skulls and eyes, 
eir hold. These proceedings at 
the outset only tended to increase the ferocity of the animals, who 
with loud yells commenced tearing 
tim’s arm and hand with their claws. It was not until,the brutes 
nm their eyes that 
they were induced to relinquish their grip, when the poor man 
! led limb, with great difficulty, 
and fell fainting into the arms of those who had rescued him from 


r vic- 


During the afternoon Mr. Crockett and the lions went lew ugh 

rform- 
anc@ but nothing out of the ordinary wa tramepired, cnty that the 
eavy and more gloomy 


erry, 30 dozen of claret, 25 dozen of moselle, upwards of 50 
dozen of Rhenish wine, in addition to other foreign wine, and 
quantity of spirits; also chests of tea, bags of coffee, 

and molasses, spices, pepper, currants, raisins, 

cases of condensed milk and coffee, cigars, and manufactured 
tobacco, Of tea there were 14 chests, containing in the 
whole about 620lb. The goods being in bond were sold sub- 
ject to the purchaser pa 









At Ol, atand on the right band, aa you 
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A poor , named Rosalie, unable to support her ille- 
gitimate child, and not having the courage to take it herself 
to the hospice les enfans trowves, agreed with a neighbour that 
he should convey it thither for a certain monetary considera- 

on, to ure W the poor woman gave her last sou, 
and sold the remnant of her scanty wardrobe. When the day 
came the man expended the money iu drink, and then coolly 
threw the child on the ground, crushed its head with the heel 
of his wooden sadot, and, cigging a hole, buried it out of his 
sight. It will hardly be ved that any jury would find ex- 
umstan this ruffiantly case ; but neverthe- 
was, Guilty, with the inevitable addition of les 
ct nee atlénuantes. A widow in the department of 
Vaucluse, in 1845, was proved to have buried alive three ille- 
gitimate children in as many years. The same verdict was 
returned. Another woman, married to a bricklayer, and who 
it is presumed had at least some sentiment of hostility towards 
her husband, took the opportunity, when he was working at 
the bottom of a well, to kill him by literally stoning him to 
death with her own hands. The same verdict was recorded. 
At Isére a man set fire to the loft where his father (a paralytic 
man upwards of 80 spate of ge) slept, and fairly roasted him 
to death. It was rem by witnesses that the accused 
had threatened his father in these words:—“I would like to 
see thee roasted like a toad on a shovel.” And he had, to the 
best of his ability, redeemed his promise. The jury, struck 
with admiration at the scrupulous fidelity with which the 
prisoner had kept his word, returned a verdict of guilty, but 
with the “extenuating circumstances.”— Cornhill Magazine, 

Court Gossip; Goop News.—Her Majesty, with the . 
bers of the Royal family now at Geborne, Will setae to Wind. 
sor on Friday next, for the season. The christening of the 
infant prince will take place at Buckingham Palace on the 
10th of March, the wedding day of its royal parents. The 
first two names of the young prince will be Albert and Vic- 
tor. The Princess of Wales is still making the most fayoura- 
ble progress. As soon as the health of the princess is safely 
established, it is expected that their royal highnesses will 
leave Frogmore House for Marlborough House, where they 
will reside for a time, and afterwards proceed to Sandringham. 
It is the intention of her Majesty to hold all levees and draw- 
ing-rooms herself during the ensuing season, but to reside at 

ndsor Castle, merely coming up to London when necessary 
— mn he sfoay _ . 
er esty, it is e ted, will pay a short visit to Balmo- 
ral in the spring or early summer, as she did last year. In the 
autumn, it is said, she will again visit Saxe-Coburg. 

We understand that the Queen of Denmark and the 
Princess Mary are expected to arrive in this country at the 
close of this or early in the ensuing month from Copenhagen 
on 8 visit to the Prince and Princess of Wales, in order to be 
— at the christening of the infant prince.—Hnglish papers 

. 8. We trust the report is true that the Queen will take 
- vat in State ceremonies; but we incline to doubt it.— 
P.8. The news, touching the Queen’s intention w 
eS be true. It is now authoritatively Gantanwea aoe 
will be held by the Prince of Wales, for the Queen, be- 
fore Easter, and loom: Ae Drawing-room, by the Princess of 
Wales, on behalf of her Majesty. Levées and Drawing-rooms 
will likewise be held by the Prince and Princess after Easter 
- The Queen is still unequal to the performance of State cere- 
monies, and her Majesty's physicians have declared that any 
such exertion would be prejudicial to her Majesty’s health.” 








LAMENTATIONS OF JOHN Ruskin.—Addressing the : 
bers.of the London Working Men’s College, on the 80th ult. 
Mr. Ruskin said he had used the best part of his life in the 
endeavour to make one English painter understood, and he 
feared his success had been but small. To this day Turner 
was a mystery to his countrymen, and his paintings were 
something worse than a mystery—they were a trouble and 
bore. Nobody appeared to know what to do with them. 
They were first put into Marlborough House, then into the 
galleries at Kensington, and now they are put altogether in a 
room at the National Gallery, where not one of them could be 
seen. The drawings had fared even worse. He had begged 
of the trustees of the National Gallery, and almost gone dowa 
on his knees before them, that he might be permitted to put 
them into such frames as would admit of their being seen 
This Roving Som done no further steps had been taken in the 
matter. Neither the trustees nor the nation could find a place 
in which Turner’s drawings could be exhibited, and they had 
become mildewed and d for want of proper care du- 
rin ~ —— a — National Gallery. 

Mr. complained that pre-Raphaelitism, havin - 
blished the principle that the dignity of a picture ——— 
largely upon its subject, was now degenerating in that direc- 
_ ~ B phe 90 raves signs 3 forgetting the true dig- 
nity which alwa es e conscientio ‘ 
work pode ys us performance of 

n architecture, though great things were bein i 
England—less perhaps in London then fo other alncntn 
to peculiar restrictions and conditions which might be un- 
avoidable ; and most notably in Manchester, where were many 
noteworthy specimens of the Gothic style—the present gene- 
ration of Englishmen would pass away before any true 
re ga of the glories of Gothic architecture was ar 
rived at. 

Another source of disappointment was the small 
which had attended his efforts to cultivate a love of pa 
He had been told he had been’ successful here, and what did 
he find? That the most lovely natural scenes in Europe—the 
Falls of Schaffhausen and the Lake of Genevya—were marred 
for ever. At the falls a railway bridge, as hideous as such 
things usually are, has been thrown across ; the medieval cas- 
tle which crowned its height has been converted into an 
hotel ; while lower down the falls factories have been built 
poisoning the air with coal smoke. So much for love of na- 
turein that quarter, At the lake a railway embankment had 
probably for ever divorced the lovely green slopes from the 
blue waters, when it would have been just as easy to have 
carried the railway on the other side of the lake ; but it might 


have involved a few minutes more travelling, and in such a 
all 


case poor nature must needs go to the w 





A Monument To Mrs. Brownine.—Mr. Leigh . 
dertaken to design a monument to be placed oy agate 


of Mrs. Bro in the Protestant etery at Florence. 
Jon te ealet, of she Ta. 
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of all musicians, though it 
holds up oné of England’s great towns in no favourable light 
to those who would believe the reiterated fact of the great 
musical progress made and making in this country. It ap- 
pate m the Report that the ty’s finances are in a 
ourishing condition. Great discontent, however, was ex- 
pressed by some present at the manner in which it has been 
— Some time since, if memory serves us, we called 
attention to a vigorous attempt made by that section of the 
coneett gna that loves best to hear sound of its own 
voice, when the Piccolomini of the minute is silent—to rid the 
concerts of a Philharmonic Society of those horrible bores 
called classical German sy yey This was overruled, 
fortunately. But the other day 
rebels took the field (we perceive) in new 
with more directness than civility, clamouring 
foreign element” in the and also, in the formation 
of the committee—and another (much in the spirit of Gold- 
smith’s pest peal be bving “ Rot your Italianos/ give me 
a simple ballad”) was violent to have less of your 
and Italian music, and more such things as ‘John Anderson 
my Jo.’ This orator, it is true, announced himselt as a “ non- 
musical proprietor ;” ap admission which throws an odd light 
on the interpretation of the word “ Philharmonic” by many 
of those who frequent one of the most beautiful and commo- 
dious concert-rooms in Europe.—Ditio. 





A Turivine Banx.—The Birmingham Joint-stock Bank, 
the first established on the limited lability principle in the 
Midland district, commenced business on the 1st ry te 
Jani , 1862; the second annual meeting was held on Mon- 
day. e directors’ report stated, infer alia, that the 
profit for the past year amounted to £23,515 14s. 2d.; and, af- 
ter providing for bad and doubtful debts, rebate of interest on 
bills discounted, and payment of all other charges and ex- 
penses, there remained a net profit of £13,562 45.54. In 
August last a dividend was declared at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum. A similar dividend was now proposed, together 
with a bonus of 5s. per share, making the payment for the last 
half-year equal to 15 per cent. per annum. It was also re- 
commended that a sum of £1,000 be placed to the building ac- 
count, and the remainder of the profit Senet to the 
a fund, making it £36,880, ats ah, 50 yes of 
e -up capital. e report was adopted, and a vote o 
ei panel Mr. Joseph Beattie, the manager. ‘The 
tee fund is invested in railway debentures and other 
public securities.— London Herald, Feb. 3. 


. Mae.—It appears that the most violent of the 
ounme potentates should be the King of Prussia and the 





Prince! The husband of the Princess Royal might not | p 


Crown 

displ his enmity to England so yery prominently. 
net peabetel had some mare ground of animosity towards 
the King of Israel, so there appears to be some paltry jea- 


in this Danish question. Among the Princésses w 
he Prince of Wales night have had was one connected with 


the royal family of Prussia and the meddlesome court of Saxe | iss 


Coburg Gotha. England exulted when the Prince did not se- 
lect one of the eternal Coburgs; but Saxe Gotha and Prussia 
are certainly paying off a debt of revenge on Denmark to the 
best of their ty.—Liverpool Courier. 


My Lost Doc.—I saw him last, three mornings lei- 
surely straying round the garden with the strap of the baby’s 
shoe hanging out of his mouth, and with a knowing wag of 
his tail, as much as to show how much he was enjo 
himself, I remonstrated with him on the shoe question, an 
he seemed somewhat touched for a moment; but sud uy 
catching sight valent Te cat on the wall, he pped 
without further parley, I watched the cat ‘scuttle » dy tree ; 
1 heard Pincher growling angrily at its baaé ; the noise of the 





milkman’s’ boots scrunching the gravel attracted his atten- 

tion. He darted off, and was lost to me for ever, There was 

a fiendish grin on the housemaid’s face when she announced 

to me that Pincher wasn’t nowhere to be found. Visions of 
unworried stocking heels, unsnapped-at 

rosé before that damsel’s mind.as she broke the news ; an 
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Chess. . 
PROBLEM, No. 789. By J. G. Dragatin. 
" BLACK. 





White to play and mate in 4 moves. 


SoLuTION TO PropLEeM No, 788, : 


waste moves Q to K 7, and mates next move accordingto Black’s 
play. ‘ 





——— 
Tue Dutce Rou. mw SxKatina.—The Dutch Roll is skated 
parties in many wa: Half a dozen skaters follow 
to time their strokes by that of the | 

make one a perfect semicircle. Let us suppose 
starts from a given point on the right foot, the next 
the same spot, makes a left-foot stroke, thus 
completing the circle. These are the “two | "—80 
called, though the one does not start till the other has half 
compl first stroke. However many there may be, they 
follow in the same order, all the odd numbers on the 
right, all the even on the left. A whole string of “8's” are 
thus written; and if there is a long train and the strokes are 
well made, these will be distinctly visible, especially if the ice 
has not already been much cut up. The effect is pretty, as is 
indeed the effect of all united action and well-timed movement 
in skates. This figure is sometimes done with every second 
skater on the back outside edge. 


EnotsH Export or Booxs.—The export of English books 
to the States of America fell from £140, Worth in 1859 to 
less than half that value in 1861, and the returns now pub- 
lished show that in 1862, it was little over £50,000. The ex- 
port to Australia has also fallen off considerably; in 1859 it 
exceeded £126,000, in 1861 it was but £110,900, a 1862 only 
£97,000. The export of English books to France has risen 
greatly; in 1859 it only amounted to £9569, in 1862 it was 
£16,855, To British North America we send books in a year 
to the value of about £23,000, to the West Indies £17,000, and 
the export dia and that set down as being made to Egypt 
amount to a £125,000. The value of our books exported 


xpo 
in the year 1860 was as high as £494,845: in 1861 it fell to 
£445,888, and in en on ‘ 
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1862 to ; but in the first 11 months 
of 1868 it had recovered to 957. Our imports of books in 
1862 were of the value of £101,053. 





Tue New Booxs oF 1868.—According to the Publishers’ 
Circular, 8,878 is the number of titles of publications issued in 
the past year. This fails in 4 trifling d short of the num- 
a or’ bin  aiehrea how si deductions, to.ex- 
actly 3,913. ege , however, though interesting in 
some respects, afford really little indication of the relative 

seer ie Se in different years. Of course;if the 
number of tities of new works fell greatly in any particu- 
lar year, it could not but indicate some real depression. But 
the true index of prosperity does not lie in the number of titles, 


whioh remain pretty nearly stationary from year to year, but 
inl that far less easily ascertainable indication, the naseber of 
ues, 





DRatNaGE AND Romance.—The draining of the Lake Ce- 
lano, undertaken by Prince Torlonia for agricultural objects, 
is now’so near to completion that onl about one-fourth its 
body of water remains to be drawn off: the celebrated Emis- 
sary made under Claudius may now be penetrated in its en- 
tire length, though not without personal inconvenience; and 
a striking scene was presented when the tunnel was illumi- 
nated throughout on occasion of a visit to inspect the works 
from the minister of the newly-constituted Italian kingdom, 
Signor Peruzzi. h the urgency of like utilitarian de- 
mands two other classic lakes, in the an Cam that 
of Gabii and the Regillus, have been caused to pear, 
Praia, elt uodteey ogettel Of Hi wanek Gaipteneh oe ean 

4 t) ve and histo- 
tically important Ieatore — Latter from Rome. 





Tae Bovcrcauut Baknvrtoy.—This was a dividend 
meeting under the bankruptcy of Dion Boucicant, late of 
Hereford House, , dramatic author, well known in 
connection with t theatrical ns, The ac- 
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February 24 


Ol 890500 B ME } ’ tothe Gg of £4 

thelr dela. and a dividend will become paya. 

the office of Mr. Cannan, the official under the 
—London . 2, 


estate.—The estate is expected’ to realise from Ya, to 2. Od. in 
,| the pound. yptey Court Report, Feb. 
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THE REV. CHARLES KINCSLEY’S 
CHARMING NEW BOOK, 
THE WATER BABIBS; 
A Fairy Tale. 
SECOND EDfTION. 





This is a charming New Book for all ages atid seasons. The 
Story moves on from page to page in true gamesome humour, and 
Will infect all readers with its dainty mockery of human speeeh 
and action, its wholesome whimsical satire, and earnest throbs of 
human feeling. 

“Weldon’s Literary Register’’—high English authority—says 
‘For many a year there has not been so good a story. Perfectly 
original—of absorbing interest, and told very vigorously in some 
of the most poetical prose ever written,—it will constitute one of 
those altogether Nzw THInes of abiding merit and charm, which 
are rarely added to our Literature oftener than once in a gene 

ration.”’ 


The title gives no adequate idea of this extraordinary and unique 
production. 


is a choice little quarto, beautifully printed and bound, end is 
gracefully illustrated by the English Artist, 
PAUL PATON, R. 8. A. 





Price $1 50. 
Sent by Mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


T. O. H. P, BURNHAM, -Pusiisner, 
Boston. 


Messrs. TIOKNOR & FIELDS, BOSTON, 


Mave Published the Following Important and 
Interesting New Works: 
LIFE OF WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT. 

BY GEORGE TICKNOR. 
1 Vol. Quarto, Nlustrated with Steel Portrait, Wood Engravings, 
and Autographs. Elegantly printed upon superfine toned paper, 
and richly bound in vellum cloth, gilt tops. Price $7 50. 
“ One of the most beautiful and attractive biographical compe- 
sitions of the day. , 
“The Volume has rarely, perhaps never, been surpassed, a8 a 
specimen of elégant typography, by any production of the Ameri- 
can press.”’—NV. Y. Tribune. ; 
“ The execution of the ‘Life of Prescott’ places it on a level 
with the two leading biographies in our language,—Boswell’s 
‘ Life of Johnson’ and Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott.’””—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 
“ A graceful, eloquent revelation of a beautiful and useful life, 
by the very individual whose life-long knowledge of and warm at- 
tachment to the subject of his memoir qualified him cminently 
for the task—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

SORDELLO, 
’  §TRAFFORD, 
CHRISTMAS EVE, 
AND 
EASTER-DAY. 
BY ROBERT BROWNING. 

New Edition, entirely rewritten. 1 vol. 16mo., brown cloth, uni- 
form with Robert Browning’s Works. Price $1.25. 
MAJORIE FLEMING, 
(“Pet Majorie”). ASketch. By John Brown, M.D., author of 
“‘Spare Hours, ” “‘ Rab and his Friends, &c. 16mo., paper. Price 
25 cents. . : 
REVELATIONS OF MOTHER JULIANA, 
An Anchorete of Norwich, who lived in the days of Edward the 
Third. With Preface by J. T. Hecker. 1 yol.16mo. $1. 
“The very heart ot a contemplative soul, whose inspirations, 
whether natural or above nature, or fresh and divine.” —Preface. 








Any of the above Works for sale at all |Bookstorest 
or sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price by the Publishers, 
135 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIPEH ASSURANOEB ASSOCIATION. 





316 BR t Street, London, 

Offices, { 65 Wall Street, ew York. 
Capital and Surplus.......... ohana camel $3,150,000 
Losses already paid.............+-seeseceen 7,000,000 
Annual Income. ........ 2... 66sec eee ee eee 850,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime ef the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 
GHO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. 5. and Canada. 
: JOHN FOLEY, 
GOLD PEN MANUFACTURER, 


169 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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FEN HOLDERS, a. 





The style of the Volume is everything that could be desired. it 
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